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the labor troubles in the coal-mining regions, 
and we need no longer fear that prolonged ; 
idleness in that industry will leave us/ 
exposed to the dangers of a fuel famine | 
during the wintry season. The final settle- | 
ment of the trouble there having been | 
placed in the hands of wise counsellors, 
who have no self-interests to seek in making 
their decisions, we may hope that, as ‘‘all 
things work together for good,” it may at 
last result in bettering the conditions of the 
laboring classes there, without imposing too 
heavy burdens upon the consumers of coal. 

The agricultural products of ourZcountry 
are increasing, as is also the foreign de- 
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Orchard and Garden. = 
The Philadelphia Record says that a 

Jersey man boasted at lunch the other¢ 
that he was making a good. thing by raie- 
ing and selling ‘* imported” grapes. ~ He 
has one grapery one hundred feet long, 
thirty-three feet wide and twenty feet high. 
Half of it is devoted to Museats, which are 
set six feet apart, and are now,six yeurs old. 
They average fifty pounds to the vine. The 
bunches average 2} pounds each. It would 
be no trouble to grow five-pound  bugehes, 
but the dealers prefer bunches. weighing 
about a pound each. Many a: handseme 








bunch of Black Hamburgs sold in Phila- 


way: 0§ packing is to first buy good stock. I 
go’ in@® the orchard after the apples are 
® pack as soon as possible and get 
them Under cover. In packing apples, or 
pears,s] always commence by taking the 
of the barrel, turn it and clean the 
'8 Chips from it. Then I do what 
many of the dealers do not like, that is, 
place a neat paper in the bottom head with 
my nameonit. The namegoesonly in No. 1 
barrels. After placing the paper, I select 
an even-sized lot of apples to face it. When 
the bafrel has one bushel it should be gently 
shakeh}, not too hard to displace the facings, 






Look after stored peas, grain and seeds 
to see that they are properly stored free 
from dampness, and to note whether there 
are indications of weevil. it. will be safer 
and surer to treat all with bisulphide of 
carbon. A little of this chemical ina saucer 
placed on the top of the wheat or other 
grain in a bin will penetrate to the bottom 
and destroy all weevil. It will in no degree 
injure the grain. It is a dangerous sub- 
stance and no light can be used near it. 

Good care of the live stock means proper 
housing at night, and even during days of 
cold, stormy rains. On some of the old 





Colonial places in Maryland the barnyards 








good faith, otherwise they will be consigned to t) 

waste-basket. All matter intended for publication \ 
should be written on note size paper, with ink, and | 
upon but one side. | 


Correspondence from practical farmers, iving the 
results of their me ge egeane is solicited” Letters 
should be signed with the writer’s real name, in full, | 

= will printed or not, as the writer may | 

| 
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THE PLOUGHMAN Offers great advantages to adver. | 

tisers. Its circulation is feere and amtng the mess 

active and intelligent portion of the community. 
Entered as second-class mail matter. 


Thanksgiving Day. 


When, after the ingathering of the harvest 
at the Plymouth Colony in 1621, Governor 
Bradford appointed a day for public thanks- 
giving and praise for the bounties and 
mercies that had been vouchsafed to the 
little colony, he probably did noc imagine 
that the observance of such a day would be- 
cbme ananpual custom, not only throughout 
New England, but wherever the flag of the 
United States should float. Indeed, there 
was no such day appointed in 1622, and in 
1623 a day that had been appointed as a 
day of fasting and prayer, because of the 
long-continued and severe drought, was 
changed toa day of thanksgiving, because 
of the arrival of the much-needed rain. 

Washington ordered a day of Thanks- 
giving after the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution, and we think at times during 
the war of the Revolution, when his troops 
had been able to win a substantial victory 
over the better-fed and better-disciplined 
troops of the British. We believe that his 
example has been followed by some of the 
later Presidents on one or two occasions, 
but we have not at handa record of them, 
until that proclamation of President Lin- 
coln in 1863, when success seemed to have 
been won for the Union army and there { 
were evidences that the end was in view, 
although yet afar off. This was generally 
observed throughout the loyal States, | 
though it could searcely have been felt aj 
subject for much rejoicing in those States 
which were still rebellious. 

Soon after the close of the Revolutionary 
war, it became a universal custom in the 
New England States for the governor of 
each State to appoint a day for giving 
thanks, which was generally observed by 
the peuple of the State, though they were 
not unanimous in the selection of their 
dates, and we think we have heard that it 
was possible for a man, even by the slow 
methods of travel in those days, to partici- 
paie in three celebrations of the day in one 
year, by starting in the southern tier of New 
England States and driving northward, 
through Massachusetts, into New Hamp- 
shireor Vermont, where, the harvest being 
later, a later date was appointed. 

But since 1863 we believe the President 
has always appointed the last Thursday in 
November for that purpose, and for some 
years the governors of each State in the 
Union have appointed the same date, al- 
though it was some years before the South- 
ern States could be made to feel that they 
had mueh to feel thankful for after the 
downfall of the Confederacy and the eman- 
cipation of their slaves. But now there are 
few remaining, even among the most bitter 
partisans of that region, who do not feel 
that the States are richer and more thrifty [ 
under a united Government than they would 
have been if they had succeeded in winning 
their cause and seceding frem the Union. 

Today, more than ever before, are we 
united in interests, if not always in opinions 
of party policy, and if the South and the 
West prosper, the North and the East can 
rejoice, because they each thrive in the 
prosperity of the other. The agricultural 
sections cannot help but build up the manu- 
facturing sections when they have a bounti- 
ful harvest, and the manufacturing sections 
are their best customers when our mills, our 
shops and factories are giving employment 
to those who depend upon their labor in 
them for support. 

Seldom, if ever, have we had as much to 
rejoice at as this year. Harvests have been 
bountiful, and there is no prospect of 
famine in our land, but rather of an abun- 
dance to spare to those countries who need 
to purchase of us, or togive to those who 
need and have not the’ means to supply 
their wants. We should be thankful not 
only for the ability to do this, but for that 
feeling of charity which prompts those 
who have been blessed in their undertaking 
to assist those less fortunate. 

We have been free from pestilence, and 
the goud work that has been done in im- 
proving the sanitary conditions in Cuba 
and Porto Rico leads us to hope that we 
have no need longer to fear the devasta- 
tion and the prostration of business in our 
Southern cities at the return of the sickly 
season in those islands as we have had in 
years past. t 

We are not only at peace with other 
nations, but our commercial relations with 
them are such as to promise profitable busi- 
ness with them in the future, as we have 
enjoyed during the past year. If the insur- 
rection in the Philippine Islands has not 
been entirely subdued, it is no longer an 
active and armed force in rebellion with 
which we have to contend, but rather such 
a guerrilla warfare as usually follows the 
ending of a war before the establishment of 
conditions of perfect peace and permanent 
prosperity. t 

ise counsels have prevailed in ending 
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mand for them, which gives prospect of re- 
munerative prices to stock growers, grain 
producers and all who get their living from 
the soil, and the products of our mines, our 
fisheries and our forests have not been less 
in quantity or value than in years past. 
That which has seemed a source of danger 
in years past, the influx of foreign immigra- 
tion, has assumed a character that makes it 
bid fair to prove a source of future strength 
rather than a menace to our free institu- 
tions. Those who come to us are being 


rapidly Americanized, and their descendants |: 


in another generation may prove as loyal to 
their adopted country as-were the descend- 
ants of those who sought refuge with us 
from the famine in Ireland, and the re- 
ligious or political persecutions and enforced 
conscriptions of the European countries. 
Thus having found that we have enough 
to be thankful for, let us enter into the 


spirit of the day up to our fullest capacity. 


For once let all regrets for the past and all 
fears for the future give place to our rejoic- 
ings in the present. Let us meet together, 
not only in our accustomed places of wor- 
ship, but in the family circle, to return 
thanks for our many mercies and the gifts 
that the Giver of all Good has bestowed 
upon us, 
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Native intelligence was well matched with 
trained intellect in the verbal encounters 


between Mitchelland McVeagh. The latter 


found the former a feeman worthy of his 
cross-examining steel. 





delphia is grown no farther away than 
Germantown, within the city limits. They 
bring $1 a pound now. A numberof Con- 
necticut and New Jersey graperies cater to 
the New York market, and many of those 
who handle these grapes pile it on heavy to 
their customers about the“ rich and lus- 
cious clusters that could only grow in an 
English hothouse.’? Grapes in the hot- 
house need plenty of water, and mildew is 
avoided by means of ventilation and using 
sulphur on the vines. 

The following talk at a recent convention 
in Illinois, by O. R. Pierege, should be of 
interest : 

“JT believe the buyers are to blame tua 
large extent for having so many poor apples 
on the market, by being too greedy to pur- 
chase all apples that grow. After we have 
bought a lot of common and ponr stock .weé 
plan to gather all we can from the orchard, 
and pack what is called orchard packing; 
that means, face the end with No.1 stock 
and then fill the balance with poor truck. 
lf 1 could have my way I would never allow 
a No. 2 apple to be packed, for if evera 
buyer has trouble it is from poor stock and 
small barrels. It costs the same to transfer 
a sirall barrel as it would one that is full 
size, and the same applies to storage when 
we want to hold through the winter. 

**T feel alittle proud of asmall bronze 
medal I received from the Paris Exposition 
asa reward for understanding how to pack 
apples and have them come out good. My 


lie 


emptied until filled to about one inch about 
the chine. Press in the head with a screw 
or lever-press and you will never have slack 


or shaky apples. 
“There are several ways of handling apples 


from the trees. Some packers use a sorter, 
where the apples are placed and rolled 
along, the smaller ones dropping through 
the slats and the larger in baskets. Others 
pretend to sort from the trees. This I be- 
lieve to bea poor way, as you will always 
have more or less twigs and leaves that go 
in with the apples. I believe the best way to 
get a bright, clean barrel of apples when 
packed is to pick from the trees and put the 
apples in small piles onthe ground. Then 
you have them before you in good light, and 
can readily see the imperfect apples. Do 
not be ashamed to have your name in every 
barrel of: No. 1 apples, and do not disgrace 
your name by having it inabarrel of No. 
2’s.”’ 





Some Autumn Hints. 

Watch the wheat fields where the land is 
steep and fill in all forming gullies with 
small brush or cornstalks; anything that 
will prevent further washing of the soil. 
Unless this is promptly attended to the 
freezing, thawing and heavy rains of win- 
ter will cause unsightly and damaging gul- 
ies before spring. Good use of a hoe will 
turn the water at desired places and little 
furrows can be made to make the running 
-water take a lotig course instead of a short 





sone down the slopes. 








were built up on three sides with a solid 
stone wall two feet thick laid in mortar and 
fully six feet high. From these walls deep 
sheds extended continuously all the way 
round the barnyard. The stable also had 
an ample number o’ cattle stalls. It would 
seem from this that the Colonial farmers 
looked more after the comfort of their live 
stock than the farmers of the present gener- 
ation. Few of the modern barns are as 
well provided, and no barnyards are as 
comfortable as these old-timers. 

If you are storing vegetables in the house 
cellar do not fail to make frequent inspec- 
tions and to remove all specked and rotting 
specimens. The cellar should be aired well 
every day—simply opening the outside cellar 
door does not properly serve, as a circula- 
tion is necessary to draw out the foul at- 
mosphere. Open the windows so as to 
create a circulation. _ Decaying vegetable 
odors are detrimental to the health of the 
family. A free use should be made occa- 
sionally of air-slaked lime, broadcasting it 
over the cellar and walls. Keep the cellar 


dry as possible. 
is is a favorable season to delve for 


the peach and apple borer. Dig around the 
trunks of the trees, down in for four or six 
inches, moving the soil back. When you 
see exuding from the trunk borings looking 
somewhat like sawdust, remove it and 
thrust a stiff wire, letting it follow the 
bored-out tunnel. A little patience and 
you can easily kill the enemy and stop his 
further depredations. Coal ashes are good 


to replace the dirt around the tree trunks. 
Some bank up the dirt around the tree 
trunks late in the falland remove it early 
in the spring. It is doubtful whether the 
plan has any advantage. 

Take every advantage possible of the 
good weather to haul a supply of wvuod and 
pile it up. There never should be a lack 
of good supply ahead of sawed and split, 
seasoned wood. The farmer who obliges 
the women to cut wood should be obliged 
to eat cold dinners in a cold room and 
sleep between sheet-iron quilts. A wood- 
shed piled up full of cut wood is a pretty 
good indicator of the class a farmer be- 
longs to. The wife who wrestles with 
green or wet wood in cooking a dinner 
has a trying ordeal. The man who causes 
such a condition should be waited on bya 
vigilance committee. 

Are you going to continue the old,{barn- 
yard nuisance another winter? Why not 
fix it so there will be drainage carrying 
away the very best part of the fertilizer? 
Get a good supply of leaves to use for ab- 
sorbing material—all the liquid should be- 
taken up. The liquid manure is the most 
valuable, and every effort should be made 
to save it. The barnyard manure pile isa 
bank—it is a means for building up and 
maintaining the fertility of the fields by 
supplying both fertilizing elements and 
needed humus. No commercial fertilizer 
can serve so well.—Baltimore Sun. 
>o____ 

The Use of Fertilizers on Grass Land. 


In selecting fertilizers for grass land the 
farmer must take into account the season, 
for if he wants to apply a fertilizerin the 
fall he must not put on nitrogen in an avail- 
able form, because much would be lost dur- 
ing the winter by its passing into the air and 
leaching off; but if applied in the spring,. 
nitrogen, as well as phosphoric acid and 
potash, may be applied with safety. What 
materials shall I use to furnish the different 
elements of plant food? For nitrogen: Ni- 
trate of soda, sulphate of ammonia and 
dried blood. For phosphoric acid: Acid 
phosphate, dissolved bone black and ground 
bone. For potash: Sulphate of potash and 
muriate of potash are the cheapest forms 
we can buy potash in here, but in Germany, 
where the potash rocks come from, they 
useikianit to a large extent. 

Before buying or applying any fertilizer 
to a mowing, the farmer must decide 
whether grasses or clovers are to predomi- 
nate, because nitrogen applied to the soil 
will stimulate the growth of grasses, while 
phosphoric acid and potash will favor the 
growth of clover, especially the potash. The 
reason for that is because the clover is able 
to get its nitrogen from the air, while the 
grasses are not, so we can readily see why 
the clovers, being supplied with nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid and potash, will predomi- 
nate over the grasses, which are able to get 
phosphoric acid and potash only. 

It seems best when applying fertilizers in 
the spring to apply those which are directly 
available, as the grass makes a very early, 
quick growth, and if insoluble fertilizers 
were applied, they would not get around to 
work until the season of growth was over; 
therefore, from what has been said, if I 
wanted to apply a fertilizer in the spring to 
a field where market hay or chiefly grasses 
were desired, I would apply nitrogen in the 
form of nitrate of soda 150 pounds, phos- 
phoric acid in the form of acid;phosphate 
seventy-five pounds, potash in the form of 
muriate or high-grade sulphate of potash 
two hundred pounds, but if I wanted to 
apply a fertilizer that would do for botha 
first and second crop, I would add to the 
above dried blood one hundred pounds, 


ground bone fifty pounds and fifty pounds 
of sulphate or muriate of potash. 
In applying fertilizers in fields where 


clover is wanted, I would apply a mixture in 
the fall, furnishing phosphoric acid in the 
form of acid phosphate seventy-five pounds 
ground bone seventy-five pounds and pot- 
ash in the form of sulphate or muriate of 
potash 150 to 175 pounds. This last mixture 
is very desirable on farms where stock is 
kept and the hay fed out, as it promotes the 
growth of clover, which is the richest hay to 
feed, and it is storing,nitrogen in its roots 
and stubbleall the while ready to help feed 
the next crop. This shows why mowings, 
which cut large yields of clover for two or 
three years, gradually turn over to grasses. 
It is because the clover keeps‘ feeding the 
grasse3 more and more upon the nitrogen 
laid ap in the roots, until the grasses get the 
better hold and crowd the clover out. 
Home-made manures are used toa large 
extent on most farms, as it appears to most 
farmers to be cheaper to use it this way_and 
buy fertilizers for their otber crops rather 
than to use fertilizers un grass. However, 
I think it would be better and cheaper for 
the farmer to use some fertilizer in connec- 
tion with his :nanure, especially potash, as 
manure is generally quite rich in nitrogen 
and phosphoric acid, and it having that 
composition, it will promote the growth of 
grasses rather than clover if used to any 
extent. It is generally used in quantities of 
from six to ten cords per acre, but it seems 
better to me forthe farmer to use three or 
our cords per acre, and in addition use, 
perhaps, two hundred pounds of sulphate 
of potash, and by so doing he would get a 
hay of more value to feed, and, I think, save 


money in the end. 
In writing the preceding lines, I have men- 


tioned facts, which, I think, ought to govern 
the use of fertilizers, both alone and in con- 
nection with manure, but the farmer to use 
them to advantage must, as in all cases, 
study his soil and the action of different 
substances upon it, and I think if the agri- 
cultural colleges and experiment stations 
keep on helping other people as much as 
this college has helped me this winter, it will 
not be long before the farmer will see why 
he must study more, and by so doing be 
able to use his manures and fertilizers to 


much better advantage. 
5 WALTER E. BRIGHAM. 
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Bees and Honey. Lager y ee 
There is but little expense to the honey out, and the farmer can now do his work, or 
extract or even fora small apiary, if one much of it, in an easier and better way than 
will but give it credit for the empty combs when I was aboy. For instance, take the 
t hat are peturned to the bees, ortheincrease plow. Of course, there are plows and 
of honey that is gained by the use of these plows, and%no one plow is adapted to all 
combs. There are those who state that the kinds of work. A writer in a New England 
use of comb foundation will double the | paper awhile since said that ‘fon some 
amount of honey the bees will store, and | farms two plows are needed,”’ but I think 
that the use of old comb will double the | that two plows are not enough for a good It will bes guarantee of 
amount that can be obtained from founda- | equipment; to be ready for all kinds of pee etad hem rave 4 
tion. While this may be, and we think it | plowi h : a omgee dt phar Serager 
t : | plowing three or four are needed; and I b 
is, an exaggeration, it is not as much so as | have found it convenient t cake with the Hed. Bail in tho a 
many others would think. We beli hat | AN ge ae rade’ mark. ‘Pogre are no goods 
enany ARNE Vey nk. We believe that | than that number the past season. trade mark. There are no goon Sane 
io 0 ae flow * will not be much| But T want to say something about the acre ee ee rae 
ort of 7 amount, but when the honey _ sulky disk plow, the latest thing in the ee as 
comes in slowly, the gain will be less, | plow line, and it ‘* beats the world,”’ too. ‘6B i. ed 
— bei ot any time to repay the | On stubble ground or light sod reasonably a 2 n ? a = 
cos 0 oun ation. And we are not sure | free from rocks, it is the neatest plow that Ioaiet on wee este of Batt and 18 the 
that comb is worth twice as much as foun- | I ever used, but there are different kinds of | 98 hardest raiment for uneerapsilous com 
dation, or that the bees will store twice as | sulky disk plows, and the Cutaway, made peltornig overcome gk for ib r 
a it, but there is no doubt that they | by the Cutaway Harrow Company of Hig- oy = Od everywhere, Ge 
will store more in it than on comb founda- | ganum, Ct., is the one I refer to, because it é from car dealer. sage 
tion, and we have little doubt that the | has desirabl oa, ohana . 
: | has desirable featares possessed by no other i 
ee will double their product when | disk plow, [ believe. It has a small skim wre. CO. a, Ind. in 
é ‘ p ° rc . * . | > 4 
mses Te oe nse vad it will | plow in front, which clears the track for a of 

y any one 10 is extracting honey | the disk, and in the rear is a small plow i 
to return the empty combs, or use them for | to square up the furrow and also regulate a 
outecoming swarms. | the depth. The farmer should procure the temptations and the growth of a savage into ; which evolve from the four feathers. Tt al 
An article we have lately read says that ‘best farm machinery obtainable, and then (a Christian preacher, that has ever been | disappearance of Harry from England ns st 
w userooen » bare: neat Sebel aie ine Peg errypeewgmncn’ firsaiey ny mem ed published. The dangers which any man| subsequence as a Greek in the edna, re 
it the tatonntn Wie Sirs Troe dieoa. tee caitt ox a0. I a must face in the hazardous position of an | where his regiment is fighting, are voint an, 
witht tne |maanner that it iv real pleasure to wse 4 intermediate between the Red Man and | great interest. Toone man in England ke 
as she cennot pass through that space. This | and I would advise farmers to investigate white has been little understood by | confided his plans. He wend il - th 
mar ot asigh er its merits hl yg the American citizens. Ever since the | that thesenders of the feathers would be _ co 
sing Noten St ee ee | Decuten ieeahes O24: Ueno settlement of America the Indian ques-| to receive them back. He must prov he - co 
pole arrenaprapitir ange ys veca an | : — peng aa a a menace to the safety | not a coward. The recital of rts eterts en 
meee nse anne , eye 0 Ile an roperty. T rae , s ‘ | 
Rania cetatden vig Ha onde pa Farm Notes from the Kennebec. man has wos Sas is sonnet napa white ten brucei oy = nae : si 

s 4 = ge rf » . m . ' | 
would that give enough space for the sane lb Farm business here on the Kennebec is but that he also turned and tried to| plain the great sorrow of ital then th ~ 
inand coming out of the bees? Would it ortaks and help is scarce and wages high. pomady the positien shonid -be: fally reseg: | first little white tesher'! br hts et - os 
a ee Cod Goo men want tone, 01.06. ba Baeeceen nized. Bishop Whipple has cared for the} Harry’s fiancee Loves ea meres y fa 
ina hotday? We think not, as ana re [eee eed merase aioe é stall this 
to both questions. We can see a ab V I have been onatrip to Aroostook County, ie Saas Christ; schools and churches have suffering yet sh ‘ton Saieierdargiad to as to 
possible way that we think this narrowing Me., the banner county for raising pota- | SPCRE wp tn anaes ten seine: nee cont are tee learn the moti fot Har v5 Seapeer sae 
ot the entrance might be of use with | toes, and, 1 think, the banner State. Aroos- DR. EDWARD EVERETT. HALE the Red Man. Bishop Whipple’s book nar- ines letra en. 

. an ithout | took soil : : ® ? ae ar- } ance. From that time she confidently awai _ 
doing more injury than-qued. Evens tata | poe — . be just suited to potato rates his visits and conversations with | the other emblems of his gre a y awaits gr: 
solony thé cht li : : , re, for it is here we find the larges : aly Sie hes v0 
sinh be tag Ultra sot | Sut" eam oe Steet pape in| kes nee ee nan] aterature Se tt tenon | nad ise, : 
blige “ave ww hours, Tn} Ss pa ‘ istrict for merely nominal ici : ee ee 
snd tha wings of tho natin net havik teen the United States. The potato business is | The i y inal sums. e the medicine man, and longed for other , as if it had " 

: 5 l 5 ? sit +3 : . . s . i '{ i : 7 ore _ y . : 
clipped, he ¢ . ; ‘io nthe leading business in this county at » various agents located in the West es- ways of living. issi et te cs i? sare 
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Poultry. 


Facts About Turkeys. 


There is a great diversity of opinion as to 
whether the rearing of turkeys is profitable 
in America. Notinfrequently the mortality 
of turkey chicks is tremendous, and quite 
sufficient to eat up any possible profits. But 
there are persons who for years have raised 
almost every chick, and under these cireum- 
stances rearing turkeys yieldsa very fair 
return. 

It is a mistaken idea to suppose that tur- 
keys do not thrivein confinement. Some of 
the best fanciers of these birds in the 
country practice yarding successfully. Of 
course, the space in which the turkeys are 
enclosed should not be too small, not less 
than from one to three acres for a moderate- 
sized tlock. One advantage of yarding is 
that it enables the breeder to get all the 
eggs laid by the hens. Another is that it 
facilitates the protection of the chicks 
against the attacks of hawks and depreda- 
tory animals. It is commonly supposed 
that because a turkey will fly up a tree to 
roost, it would fly over the moon if it sawa 
grasshopper on the other side. A turkey 
will tly over anything on which it can 
alight, but it will nov attempt to fly over 
a wire-netting fence, as it cannot see 
anything to rest its feet upon. As an 
Iilinois lady pointed out in a leading 
poultry journal not long ago, turkeys will 
travel along a woven-picket fence half a 
day at a time to find a place to get out. 
Turkeys may be prevented from flying over 
a fence by attaching a light board or shingle, 
ten inches long by five inches wide, to their 
backs by means of soft, flat strings run 
through holes in the boards and tied under 
the wings. By this method the birds can 
be as easily confined as sheep or other small 
stock without injury. When not allowed to 
run at large, turkeys need something in the 
nature of gravel as grinding material. 

Turkeys can be fattened in a week or ten 
days. Inthecountry they are usually fed 
all the corn they can eat three times a week 
to bring this about. But in England the 
birds are principally fed upon mixtures of 
equal parts of barley-meal and wheat-meal, 
made into a crumbly mass, either with 
skimmilk or water. The use of skimmilk 
for this purpose has been largely on the 
increase of late years, as it has been found 
that its employment leads to the production 
of a beautifully white and fine quality of 
flesh. 

Considering the little labor required in 
raising turkeys, they pay very well, de- 
spite the large mortality among the young 
birds, and it is surprising they are not more 
extensively bred. With the continual in- 
crease inour population and decrease in the 
acreage available for grazing, it is a fore- 
gone conclusion that there will be a corre- 
sponding increase in the demand for turkeys 
and other fowls. The breeder of these birds 
will‘therefore never lack a market. 

The selection of a breed depends largely 


upon the demands of the market. Of | 
course, when one is not compelled to re- | 
gard turkey rearing from a commercial | 


standpoint, fancy may be given a free rein. 


Some turkeys are as ornamental ona lawn | 


as peafowls. I have in mind a Maryland 


greensward sloping down toa tidal creek | 


that served as a background fora flock of 
pure white turkeys. Nothing coald have 
been more beautiful than the effect pro- 
duced.—Country Life in America. 


<> 
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Mistakes of Poultry Farmers. 

In looking over the average poultry house 
in winter, the most common defects are 
damp floors, upon which the fowls stand 
and mope and sometimes contract rheuma- 
tism. Broken windows, letting cold in upon 
the fowls in daytime, will check laying and 
are common causes of roup; droppings left 
for weexs to heap up under the roosts ; lack 
of asupply of water, obliging the hens to 
eat snow; lack of plenty of good, sharp 
grit, which alone is a sufficient cause of 
failure; lack of fresh meat and cut bone, 
which shoul be fed twice a week; over- 
feeding, overcrowding and furnishing no 
inducement to seratch fora living. These 
are the most common and important mis- 
takes, and those who wonder why their 
hens do not lay will do well to go over 
the list. See that your poultry house is 
tight, so that on cold, windy nights the 
fowls will not suffer any more than cannot 
be helped. Do notecrowd the fowls. Dur- 
ing the long winter months, when they can- 
not exercise out of doors, fowls will need 





at least seven or eight feet square per | 


Scatter some hay about and throw 
This will cause the hens 


fowl. 
the grain into it. 


to exercise and will be what they need, | 


and the eggs will hatch better in the spring. 
Avoid feeding stimulants to fowls which 


you are going to breed from, and do not | 
sivethem any more food than they will eat) 
That which is left will become | 


up clean. 
filthy. Furnish pure, fresh water; you may 
think snow will answer, but it is not good 
for poultry. Warm the water a little on 


cold days and put a teaspvonful of red | 


pepper in it. Fowls are always thirsty and 
a great deal of roup 1s brought on by allow- 
ing them to drink impure water.’ Kindness 
to poultry is never thrown away. Show us 
L person who studies and cares for his birds 
and we will warrant he will be successful. 
We consider. galvanized iron dishes for 
drinking vessels the best. They do pot 
break nor rust, ean be cleaned with hot 
water and will last for years. They should 
bekeptin a shady, dry’ place, rinsed every 
day and scalded every week. 
The drinking dish should, in any case, be 
so arranged as to promote cleanliness. A 
zood plan is to raise it and inclose it ina 
irame of laths. Place a long, narrow dish, 
something like a tin bread tray, ona low 
shelf a few inches from the floor, and hinge 
the cover to one side of the poultry house, 
so that it can be tipped up in front for the 
removal of the dish or for filling it with 
water. Whatever device is used it must be 
easy to clean and of free aecess to the fowls 
it all times. Cleanliness in all pertaining 
to the food and feeding is essential. Punct- 


uality in all is another matter of great im- , 


portance. Hens are early risers, and do not 
like standing around on one foot waiting 
for their breakfast. The morning meal with 
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In feeding grain to laying fowls, if the flock 
is a large one, great care must be taken that 
the grain is scattered so that the weaker 
fowls are not jostled aside by the stronger 
ones. See that the weakest ones have plenty 
of room, when being fed, to get their due 
share.—E. H., in Epitomist. 


Worticuitural. 


Maine Apples. 

At the annual meeting of the Maine Pomo- 
logical Society, at Farmington, president Z. 
A. Gilbert delivered the following address: 

The fruit industry never held out a 
more inviting prospect to intelligent effort 
than at the present time. The people need 
fruit. It is ordained that they shall have it, 
and they are guing to have it—more and 
more, and better and better as the years go 
on and wealth increases. 

The apple crop of the present year has 
not been served in like bounty throughout 
the fruit-growing section of the State. 
Through this northern belt of the State 
where the crop was so bountiful a year ago, 
namely, northern Oxford and northern 
Androscoggin, Franklin, Somerset, a section 
of Kennebec and all of Penobscot, Piscata- 
quis and Waldo counties, the crop this year 
has proved comparatively a light one. But 
in all that part of the State south of the 
territory named the crop has proved, not 
one of the largest, but close to a full one. 
At the same time the fruit was of large size 
and unusually free from imperfections. 
While the **scab ” threatened for a time 
serious damage, yet finally its effects proved 
to be general only in a united territory along 
our eastern coast. 

At this time there is no reason appar- 
ent why the entire crop of Maine apples 
| will not be cleaned up in goud season at 
prices that will return the growers a réeason- 
| able profit. In the market abroad, while 
| there have been forwarded Jarger shipments 
| of American apples than ever before known 
| in the same time in the history of the trade, 
| yet good fruit has continued to command 
| high prices, while the latest cable dispatches 
| are to the effect that prices on that class of 

fruit are well sustained and the demand 
| likely to increase to the end of the season. 

| Growers of fruit this season have been 
| kept well posted on the range of the mar- 
kets, and comparatively few have disposed 
of their fruit at prices under its real mar- 
ket vaJue at the time when sold. There will 
always be an outlet for Maine apples, and 
there is no call for any grower to rush his 
fruit on the market in an effort to get there 
first. 

| At this thirtieth milestone of our or- 
ganized effort I wish to raise the question 
whether we may not well break away from 
the beaten path we have been so intently 
and successfully pursuing for a decade, 
| and strike out on a new and yet equally im- 
| portant tangent. 

At the recent annual exhibition and con- 
vention of the New Hampshire Horticult- 
ural Society, which I had the privilege of 
attending, every speaker from the ranks of 
the growers dwelt at length on the market 
end of his subject. One I recall declared 
emphatically that ‘‘ marketing was more 
than half the problem of success in fruit 
growing.” This being the case, the apple 
growers especially of our State, and this 
society, may well for a time direct our 
| efforts to the market side of our fruit indus- 

try. To make it desirable to produce these 
| products they must be well disposed of, was 
| the sensible and reasonable argument. The 

California deciduous fruit growers were 
| driven to the wall till they organized facili- 
| ties for connecting the products of their 
| orchards with the markets of the East. 
| Growers in the Erie grape belt were driven 
| to the necessity of systematizing the mar- 
| keting of their grapes. Delaware peach grow- 

ers found their profits all in§the coffers of 
' thet commission men till they rose to the 
| necessity of organizing a different system of 
| selling. Where were the fruit growers of 
' Maine in ’96 with one of the finest and most 
beautiful crops of apples ever picked from 
trees, and with no protection to the market 
| side of the situation? Where are we today 
but in the hands of the commission men, 








risk his crop shipped at a hazard on his own 
private account? Certainly it is quite time 
that attention was given to the market side 
of Maine fruit growing. 

As now conducted, it is one great hustle 
|of the shippers to gef all the fruit possible 
afloat ahead of “the other fellow,”’ without 
regard to conditions of the market, and just 
as though the devil was sure to eat the 
hindermost. 

One of the great needs of the fruit in- 
dustry of our State, and the first calling for 
attention at this stage of our progress, is 
cold storage. There are millions of barrels 
| of choice fruit seeking a market, and not.a 
cold-storage warehouse in the State, and 
scarcely a suitable place for the temporary 
‘storage of a single barrel! This is the sit- 
uation in Maine today. 

Not only in the shipping trade abroad is 
this cold storage necessary, but it is even 
more important in catering to the home 
markets. Cold storage is now controlling 
in large measure the markets for all perish- 
able products, and none of them more than 
fruit. Maineisa fruit-growing State. Its 
truit products are now of sufficient value 
to be taken care of. This fruit production 
through the influence of this society, and 
the general advance of a knowledge of the 
profits of the business, is sure to largely in- 
crease in the future. The sooner provision 
is made to care for it ina manner to insure 
largest returns to the grower the better. 


them is the most important one of the day. | If money is needed we have it in plenty 


i a 


save only that, here and there a man dares’ 


seeking investment. Money from the farms 
going into our savings banks, thence to 
different state for investment, would better 
far be used to extend, improve, perfect and 
render still more profitable the business 
that made it. 

Just what facilities for storage may be 

needed under existing conditions, is a ques- 
tion that this society may well, for the bene- 
fit ot the industry, investigate. First ofall, 
I do not hesitate to suggest, better storage at 
.the farm where the fruit is grown is called 
for. Fruit as soon as taken from the trees 
should go directly into cold storage, or 
if not into technically “ cold storage,’’ then 
into a storage that though only moderately 
cold would store from changes of atmosphere 
to which nearly all our home storage is now 
subject. This provision alone would be an 
important step in advance. Fruit houses on 
the farm, or in the orchard, constructed 
with absolutely air-tight surroundings, 
would prove of great value and are not 
costly. Several neighbors could unite in 
their erection and each share in their ad- 
vantages. In some fruit-growing sections 
of the country store houses of a similar kind 
are provided for neighborhood privileges. 
These advantages are all within the reach 
of any individual fruit grower, or a neigh- 
borhood of growers, and would be found of 
great advantage to the industry. 

But further than home storage and local 
storage there should be cold-storage ware- 
houses provided at shipping points. To 
such extent has this matter of making tem- 
perature, if I may be allowed such an ex- 
pression, been perfected that the cost of 
such storage is not now heavy, and is en- 
tirely within the advantages gained by it. 
The sooner Maine fruit growers get on to 
the advantages of cold storage in some form 
the more will they be in control of their 
business, and the greater the profits they 
will realize out of it. 

The Washington Department of Agri- 
culture is engaged in experimental cold 
storage of fruits, both at home and abroad. 
Certainly it is gratifying tu, know that the 
general government is looking after the in- 
terests of the fruit growers. 

In closing, I wish in behalf of this society 
to acknowledge the efforts being put forth 
by our State Agricultural Department in 
behalf of our fruit-pruducing interests. 
The commissioner at its head is bringing into 
the State in his institute work authorities 
trained by experience in fruit growing, 
thereby adding much to the work our society 
has in hand. We welcome all aid to the 
fruit-growing interest of the State. 

The annual report of the secretary, Mr. D, 
H. Knowlton, was as follows: 

The cool weather of the season appears 
to have been favorable for the growth of 
the trees and size of fruit; at the same time, 
it made the maturity of the fruit quite a 
couple of weeks later than in ordinary 
years. 

There have not been so many insects to 
prey upon the foliage as usual. The or- 
chards that have been best cultivated in 
years past have been the most fruitful this 
year. 

Our people are indebted to the agricult- 
ural papers as well as the Pomological 
Society for the prices at which apples are 
selling. The reports sent out by the buyers 
have been misleading as to the quantity of 
fruit in the country, but their efforts to buy 
fruit at a dollar and a quarter did not pre- 
vail to any considerable extent. Buyers are 
now willing to pay $2 for No.1, $1.50 for 
No. 2 apples, but when there are conven- 
iences for storing the fruit, not many lots 
are being sold. There seems to be the best 
of reasons for saying that the price will go 
higher later in the season, though the abun- 
dance of apples in Massachusetts and south- 
ern Vermont and New Hampshire will 
affect the Boston market more or less. 

The high price last year has done much 
to encourage better culture, and all over the 
State reports indicate that many neglected 
orchards are being cared for. The trees are 
being pruned; hogs and sheep have been 
pastured to advantage among the trees; 
trees are being mulched ; and other dressing 
being applied, and in many cases the or- 
chards have been plowed and some effort 
made in growing clover and other cover 
crops. 

Many trees were set last spring, and 
many more would have been set had it been 
possible to obtain them, but perhaps this 
may have been some advantage in Maine, 
for many gave special attention to working 
over the natural fruit trees and those va- 
rieties that had proved to be unprofitable. 

The winter of 1901-2 was very unfavor- 
able for strawberries, and the plants were 
seriously injured and may killed outright, 
The crop was in consequence, a small one 
and of inferior quality, but the price was 
rather more than usual. Of the bush plants 
the crop was better and the season much 
longer than usual. The growing of these 
delicacies has largely increased in the home 
gardens of the State. ; 

For several years the secretary has urged 
the importance of teaching the children the 
art of fruit. and flower culture. The me- 
dium through which this can best be done 
is the public school. Mr. John W. True of 
New Gloucester, who has so long served 
the society in an official capacity, invited us 
to hold such a school in New Gloucester, 
assuring us that all would be done locally 
to make such a meeting successful. Mr. 
T. M. Merrill, one of our members, is also 
a member of the school board, and to him 
and his associates we were indebted for the 
loan of the school children for a couple of 
days. The first day, May 1, the school was 
held in the Town Hall, The children were 
brought in hayracks and double hitches 





from all parts of the town. The topics pre- 
sented to the children were as follows: 
plant life; how plants are propagated; 
leaves, flowers, fruits; setting out plants, 
sowing seed, etc.; the study of plants on 
the farm; insects—friends and foes; the 
care of the fruit forhome and market; how 
to make plants grow to produce flowers 
_and fruits. 

The children brought note books and 
pencils. In the instruction we were ably 
assisted by Fred W. Carr, professor of 
horticulture in Rhode Island College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Prof. W. 
M. Munson of the University of Maine, and 
Mrs. V.P. DeCoster of Buckfield. May 1 
being Arbor Day, president Gilbert planted 
a tree upon the lawn as an appropriate 
memorial of the first horticultural school 
for children. In some form I hope that 
there may be each year, somewhere in the 
State, a horticultural school for the instruc- 
tion of our boys and girls 
>_> Se 

** A muff,’ says a contemporary referring 
to coming fashions, ‘‘ is no longer merely a 
muff. It is a pillow, a dream, a flower 
garden.”’ Is it any wonder that the voting 
listof women reveals a decreased interest 
in the future of the school committee ? 

_-<>-> —_—___————_- 

——lIt is reported that, during October, 14,971,- 
318 bushels of eastbound wheat passed through 
the American and Canadian canals at Sault 
Ste Marie. All other eastbound grain passing 
through both canals during the same period 
amounted to 8,425,143 bushels. The flour move- 
ment was 1,298,751 barrels. 

-—The 1902 peppermint-oil crop of the United 
Statesis generally conceded to be very deficient, 
being generally estimated at.about 130,000 pounds, 
against an average annual production of about 
200,000 pounds. 

——The estimated shipments of celery from 
California for 1901-02 are put by commercial 
authorities at 1200 carloads, against 1100 carloads 
in 1900-01 and 700 carloads in 1899-1900. 

—The broom-corn crop of the United States 
in 1902 is estimated by the American Agricultur- 
ist at 39,800,000 pounds from an area of 76,300 
acres. The yield in the previous year was 
estimated at 37,150,000 pounds. 

—The Ontario government has agreed to sell 

to a syndicate of American capitalists 2,000,000 
acres of farming lands. It is proposed to settle 
12,500 fainilies on these lands. 
The exports of live stock and dressed meats 
last week included 2711 cattle, 2302 sheep, 5284 
quarters of beef from Boston, 3016 cattle, 3538 
sheep, 15,850 quarters of beef from New York, 1131 
cattle, 20(3)sheep from Baltimore. 759 cattle, 600 
quarters of beef from Philadelphia, 1179 cattle, 
1392 sheep from Portland, 293 cattle from Newport 
News, 2036 cattle, 1237 sheep from Montreal, a 
total of 11,125 cattle, 10,562 sheep, 21,734 quarters 
of beef from all ports. Of these, 6360 cattle, 7121 
sheep, 17,850 quarters of beef went to Liverpool, 
3424 cattle, 1500 sheep, 2684 quarters of beef to 
London, 728 cattle, 704 sheep to Glasgow, 259 cat- 
tle, 479 sheep to Bristel,75 cattle to Hull, 1200 
quarters of beef to Southampton, 257 cattle, 758 
sheep to Rotterdam and 30 cattle to Paris. 

—The receipts of wool in Boston since Jan. 1, 
1902, have been 299,478,902 pounds, against 237,- 
796,784 pounds same period in 1901. The Boston 
shipments to date are 248,974,626 pounds, against 
shipments of 226,031,536 pounds for the same 

















period in 1901. The stock on hand in Boston, 
Jan. 1, 1902, was 77,340,463 pounds; the tota: stock | 
today is 127.844,739 pounds. The stock on hand | 
Nov. 16, 1901, was 87,743,873. The marketis strong | 
and about five per cent. up over last week’s fig- 
ures. Sales are to consumers this week. Best 
Texas twelve-months wools have advanced, with 
sales at 60 cents clean for choice. Ohio delaine is 
strong at 33 cents. The accumulation at Kerr- 
ville of fall Texas wools, 600,000 pounds, goes | 
| 





direct to the mills for consumption at a scoured 
cost of 46 cents laid down. Even higher prices 
are asked for fall wools now in Boston. 

——The proper temperature for Keeping apples 
is as nearly 35° F. as it is possible to Keep it. 

—An active tobacco war is in progress in 
Germany. The American Tobacco Company has 
obtained a hold on the German trade. That 
company recently bought up the Jasmatze to- 
bacco factories ‘of Dresden, and several days ago 
purchased all the Turkish leaf tobacco in storage 
at Dresden, to secure a monopoly of the supply. 
Rothschild Bros. & Co. of New York are the 
principal antagonists of the American Company. 

—Atthe annual election of the Debating So- 
ciety of the schools of law, comparative juris- 
pradence and diplomacy of Columbian Univer- 
sity, George H. Davis of Canton, Mass., was 








chosen president. 

—Mr. Gieseker, the Belgian sugar statis- 
tician, estimates the 1902-3 beet-sugar crop at 
5,350,000 tons, Germany leading with 1,730,000. 
Mr. Licht estimates the crop at 5,850,000 tons. 
Co..sul Diedrich of Bremen estimates a beet-sugar 
crop of 6.000,000 tons. Cuba is expected to pro- 
duce 850,000 tons of sugar in 1902-3. 

—-Bananas are being sold in the Chicago 
market on the same basis as potatoes or beans, 
by the pound. 

—The origin of many popular apples is ob- 
secure. One of the most famous, Ben Davis, is 
believed to have originated in Virginia, though 
strong efforts have been made to have Kentucky 
credited witb its birthplace. It is not of the 
highest class in eating qualities. 

—tThe exports from the United States for the 
month of October were reported as $140,332,908 
worth of domestic goods, $2,346,844 of foreign 
goods, a total of $143,179,752. The imports were 
$33,200,636 worth free of duty and $54,286,891 of 
dutiable goods, a total of $87,487,527. Excess of 
exports $55,692,225. From Jan. 1 to Oct. 31 exports 
were $1,063,029,878 domestic and $23,299,352 of for- 
eign goods, a total of $1,086,329,230. Imports were 
$333,480,830 free of duty and $456,158,116 of duti- 
able goods, a total of $789,638,946. Excess of ex- 
ports $296,690,284. 

—T he exports from the port of Boston for the 
week ending Nov. 15 included no butter, 88,873 
pounds cheese and 124,084 pounds oleo. For the 
same week last vear the exports included 19,500 
pounds butter, 403,335 pounds cheese and 252,227 
pounds oleo. 

—tThe world’s production of gold and silver 
in the calendar year 1901 was 12,740,746 ounces of 
gold, valued at $263,374,700 and 174,998,573 ounces 
of silver, having a comparative value of $104,999,- 
100. The United States leads in the output of 
gold, having produced 3,805,500 ouuces of gold 
worth $78,666,700; Australasia being second with 
3,719,080 ounces, worth $76,880,200; Canada third 
with 1,167,216 ounces, worth $24,128,500, and 
Russia fourth with 1,106,412 ounces, valued at 
$22,850,900. Of the silver production, Mexico 
stands first with 57,656,549 ounces, having a com- 








mercial value of $34,593,90, and the United States 
second with 55,214,000 ounces, valued at $33,128,- 
400. 





The anthracite production for October was 
1,250,000 tons, as against 4,900,000 tons in October, 
1901. The output to Oct. 31 last was 24,000,000 
tons behind the corresponding 1901 production. 
—Bradstreet’s reports exports wheat for 
week 4,440,160 bushels, against 5,715,555 bushels 
last week and 4,984,734 last year; since July 1, 


101,585,652 bushels, against 117,182,652 bushels last | 


year. Corn for the week 281,901 bushels, against 
130,846 bushels last week and 629,024 bushels last 
year; since July 1, 2,208,782 bushels, against 18,- 
077,968 bushels last year. 

—The amount of fruits and nuts consumed is 
enormous. The United States raises great quan- 
tities and exports consicerable of certain things; 
butitis said that besides she imported to the 
value of $5,139,008 during the ‘eight months in 
1901. 

—-It is stated that the sugar and coffee crops 
of the island of Porto Rico are capable of won- 
derful development. Interest is being widely 
created among New York capitalists. 

—Mr. George Dornbusch’s Floating Cargoes 


Evening List, London, estimates the world’s | 


wheat crop of 1902 at 2,892,000,000 bushels. 

—The apple and pear crops of the whole 
country are considerably above the ten-year 
average in nearly all the States in which the rais- 
ing of these fruits is of any importance, and the 
grape crop is slightly below such average. 

—Imports for October were $87,487,000 and 
exports $143,180,000. For ten months imports in- 
creased $61,795,672, and exports decreased $111,- 
347,598. The excess of exports shows a decline of 
$8,519,000 for October, and for ten months a de- 
cline of $153,143,270. 

—tThe Fresno Republican estimates the raisio 
crop of California in 1902 at 100,000,000 pounds, the 
largest crop with one exception ever produced 
in that State. 

—Commercial estimates indicate a flaxseed 


cropip the United States in 1902 of about 27,000,- | 


000 bushels, a record crop. 

—tThe ten per cent. advance, in wages, an- 
nounced by the Pennsylvania Railroad to all 
employees receiving less than $200 per {month, 
will call for the annual distribution of $6,000,000 
additional per annum. With the new scele, it is 
estimated that the total wages paid by the Penn- 
sylvania system for the ensuing year will reach 
$70,000,000. The road has 106,000 employees. 

—A Tilton (N.H.) correspondent says that 
the recent high prices for apples have been 
knocked out, and buyers are not willing to pay 
over two-thirds of the prices that have been rul- 
ing. Some who bargained for apples at $2 a 
barrel a few weeks ago now refuse to take them, 
and growers are looking elsewhere for a market. 


—A cider maker in Kensington is paying five | 


cents a bushel for apples to grind, or he grinds 


Philander Williams, 
Taunton, Mass. 


Originator and Breeder of the Celebrated Auto- 
crat Strain of 


LIGHT BRAHMAS 


Also Breeder of 


DARK BRAHMAS, 


BUFF AND WHITE COCHINS, 


Buff and Silver Wyandottes, Buff and 
Black Cochin Bantams, Golden 


Pigeons. 


Allen’s 
Lung Balsam 


The best Cough Medicine. 
ABSOLUTE SAFETY 
should be ri 


Try it now, and be convinced. 











for others at two cents per gallon of cider. He 
gets 3} gallons of cider to a bushel. 

— Exports of dairy products trom New York 
last week were 4621 boxes of cheese, of which 
1491 went to Liverp»ol, 1170 to Hull, 1740 to New- 
castle and 220 to Glasgow. 

—— The largest belt in the world, which is 118 
feet long, seventy-eight inches wide, four-ply, and 
weighs nearly two tons, has just been furnished a 
Worcester concern by Salem parties. 

—tThe tota! -<mpments of boots and shoes from 





Boston this week have been 91,562 cases, against 
| 98,878 cases last week; corresponding period last 
| year, 105,665. The total shipments thus far in 
| 1902 have been *3,968,105 cases, against 4,264,868 
| cases in 1901. 

— there 1s @ searcity otf aesirap e tresn- aiu 
eggs, and nearby or Cape fancy;sell at 35 to 36 
cents. Eastern and Northern choice fresh at 28 
to 30 cents, fair to good 22 to 24 cents, Western 
fancy candled 25 to 27 cents, selected 22 to 24 
| cents, fair to good 20 to 22 cents, dirties 15 to 18 

cents. Refrigerator stock in fair demand at 20 to 

21 cents for April packed and 1s to 193 cents for 

summer packed. The stock in cold storage was 
| reduced 8981 cases last week, and now stands at 

134,544 cases, against 91,203 cases a year ago. 

The world’s exports of grain last week were 
reported as 10,858,160 bushels of wheat from five 
countries, and 1,453.901 bushels from four coun- 
| tries. Of this the United States furnished 4,440,- 
| 660 bushels of wheat and 281,901 bushels of corn. 
| -——The visible supply of grain in the United 
| States and Canada Nov. 15, included 38,092,000 
| bushels of wheat, 2,105,000 bushels of corn, 7,571,- 
| 000 bushels of oats, 1,343,000 bushels of rye, 3,693,000 
| bushels of barley. Compared with the previous 
|; week, this shows an increase of 1,994,000 bushels 
| Of wheat, 71,000 bushels of rye, 173,000 bushels of 
| barley, with an increase of 685,000 bushels of corn 
| and 61,000 bushels of oats. One year ago the sup- 
| ply was 45,677,000 bushels of wheat, 12,156,000 
| bushels of corn, 6,860,000 bushels of oats, 2,239,000 
| bushels of rye and 2,628,000 bushels of barley. 
— Mutton and lambs hold steady, with a good 
; demand; veals remain steady and unchanged: 
| Spring lamb 6to 8 cents, fancy 8 to 8} cents, year- 
| lings 5 to 6 cents, muttons 5 to 6 cents, choice 64 
| to 7 cents, veals 7 to 10 cents, fancy and Brighton 
| 103 to 11¢. 
| Fresh beef is steady for choice, with light cattle 
| easy. Extra sides 10} cents, heavy 9 to 10} cents, 
| good 7 to 84 cents, light grass and cows 6 to 7 
cents,extra hinds 13 to 133 cents,good 10 to 12 cents, 

light 53 to 6 cents, extra fores 8 cents, heavy 74 
| to 8 cents, good 7 cents, light 6 to 63 cents, backs 

7 to 10 cents, rattles 44 to 7 cents, chucks 5 to 8% 

cents, short ribs 9 to 14 cents, rounds 7 to 9 cents, 

rumps 8 to 15 cents, rumps and loins 8 to 18 cents, 
loins 8 to 22 cents. 
| -—Pork provisions continue quiet, with lard 
\ firmer. Shortcut and heavy backs #24, long cut 
, $24.50, medium $23, lean ends $26, bean pork 
| $18.75 to $19.75, fresh ribs 114 cents, corned and 

fresh shoulders 10} cents, smoked shoulders 114 
| cents, lard 11] cents, in pails 122 to 122 cents, 
| hams 13} to 14} cents, skinned hams 133 cents, 
; Sausage 11 cents, Frankfurt sausages 10} cents, 

boiled hams 18} to 19 cents, bacon 16} to 173 cents, 
| bolognas 10 cents, pressed hams 12} cents, raw 
| leaf lard 12§ cents, rendered leaf lard 12} cents, in 

pails 13} to 13} cents, pork tongues $24.50, loose 
; salt pork 123 cents, briskets 13} cents, sausage 
meat 10 cents, country-dressed hogs 8 cents. 


GRAVES’ MANGE CURE 
| For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 
Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are 


subject to can be cured by this 
valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cats 
and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 


'No. 11 PORTLAND STREET 
| Boston Mass. . 


POULTRY KEEPING. 


HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAR 
| KEEPING POULTRY. 


A 48-Page Illustrated Book, Telling 
How to Do It, and All About Profite 
able Poultry Raising. 


| Containing Chapters on How to Make $500 a year 
Keeping Poultry; Poultry Yards and Houses; 
Choice of Breeds; Care_of Poultry; Setting the 
| Hen and Ineubation; Hatching and Care 
Chicks; Fattening and Preparing Poultry for 
Market; Diseases of abe Ducks, Geese and 
Turkeys; Caponizing; Receipts and Incubators¢ 
Use of Green Bone for Poultry, ete. 
Sent to any address on receipt of twenty-five 
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HOW TO 
GROW THEM 


No book in existence gives an adequate 
eccount of the turkey, its development 
from the wild state to the various breeds, 
and complete directions for breeding, 
feeding, rearing and marketing these 
beautiful and profitable birds. 

The present book is an effort to fill 
this gap. It is based upon the experience 
of the most successful experts in turke 
growing, both as breeders of fancy st 
and as raisers of turkeys for market. 

The prize-winning papers out of nearly 
200 essays submitted by the most success- 

t growers in America are em- 
bodied, and there is also given one essay 
on turkey culture, from different parts of 
the country, including Canada and New 
Brunswick, that the reader may see what 
ways have proven successful in each 
locality 


Profusely Illustrated. Cloth, J2mo 
Price, Postpaid, $1.00. 
Address 


MASS. PLOUGHMAN 
BOSTON. 
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ARE YOU FOND 


OF CATS? © 





eeoeeeeeoeeeoeeeeee 
Probably there isn’t a pet in the world as popular 


as a Cat. 


You find them everywhere, with the rich and 


the poor. What do you feed them with and how do you 
wash them? We would like you to try our Walnut Cat 
Food, it will invigorate them, increases their appetite, 


makes them well and 


strong. It is a substance to be 


mixed in otcer food. Has your cata diseased skin ? 
Has it fleas ? Ifso get a bottle of Walnut Cat Wash. 
It will free them trom all such and promote the hair, 
If you have a pet cat or a valuable Angora, you cannot 
afford to be withoutthem, Hundreds of testimonials. 
Kither Food or Wash, price 50 cents per bottle. 


Or $4.50 per dozen, 
them send to us. 


If your druggist or dealer hasn t 
J 


W. E. FROST & CO., 671 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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fine day by a feeble ray of sunshine; it sadly needs 














Where are the leonids? 


>> 
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Of good report—the Congressional Cannon. 





The city of Salem has found a new way 
to get rich. 





~-?><-- 
Prince Henry has the gift of making his 
gifts last out. 
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Apparently the W. C. T. U. is barred out 
of Milwaukee. 
——_ -— -~>o— 
Contaminated food knows no respect for 
philanthropists. 


——_-- -+ > eo ———————_ 
Our social and economic conditions are 
certainly the observedjof all observers. 


> 
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Matrimony loves a shining mark. The 
bachelor governor-elect of Kansas is en- 
gaged. wens 

The latest statue to Dante has again 
raised the question of the position of the 
horrible in art. 

— e+ oo 

Congress need offer Satan very little of 
the temptation that is currently believed to 
be held out by idle hands. 
> ain _alinal 

Beverly is naturally shocked at the pos- 
sibility of being painted red by persons who 
have not even the excuse of intoxication. 

—— oo 

There has been an earthquake in Guam, 
but there is not much to shake up in Uncle 
Sam’s new Pacific coaling place. 
an cine _ 

Individual members of the football eleven 
can now rest until it becomes necessary to 
purchase that last present on the day before 
Christmas. 

— ->-> 


Mr. Morgan’s one cent was not much, but 
perhaps it helped the} recipient to under- 
stand that people do not always enjoy get- 


ting hints. 

Boston’s Horse Show will never be quite 
in the same class with New York’s until 
the magazines begin to play an overture of 
horse-show stories. 

saieias 

The late George W. Pepper goes to his 
last reward with the satisfaction of having 
done more than most of us to make life 
sweeter for his fellows. 
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If Southern medical students will fight a 
duel, it seems permissible to suggest that 
prescriptions might have been both deadlier 
and more appropriate than pistols. 


a> 





If parlor matches are done away with by 
law in New York city, through the agency 
of the Bureau of Combustibles, will mar- 
riages decrease in the Metropolis? 
>>> 

January will be a humdrum ordinary 
month at the University of Chicago. After 
the Christmas recess coeducation is to be 
divided into two sadly separated fragments. 
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In reading one of the contemporary ac- 
counts of the life and activities of Boston’s 
newest pastor, one cannot but wonder what 
is to become of Elmira Evening Star. 
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Bishop Potter is establishing a dangerous 
precedent for lecturers. If lecturers are to 
refund the receipts whenever the lecture 
does not altogether please the audience, the 
profession will gain something of the same 
charm of uncertainty as writing on space 
for a newspaper. 

Judging by the readiness with which a 
batch of Italians, in process of naturaliza- 
tion, recently renounced their allegiance to 
King Edward, it apparently makes very 
little difference to the prospective citizen 
just what potentate he renounces. To re- 
nounce some potentate isthe main business. 
->>>-> — 

The New York Tribune has recently pub- 
lished a collection of the rules of various 
foreign cities governing the use of auto- 
mobiles. American legislators now have an 
opportunity to copy or combine as best suits 
them; and probably nothing better could 
happen for the machine itself than a law 
that should eliminate all but the best 
adapted of its variations and compel this 
rennant to a more respectful regard for the 
rights of pedestrians. 
-~o eo 

It has been usual to compare men and 
things that have some points of resem- 
blance, but president Gompers appears to 
be indulging in the glowing hyperbole of 
the flamboyant orator when he likens 
President Eliot to Judas Iscariot. A man 
cannot be a traitor to a cause which he 
mever espoused, and we have never heard 
that President Eliot was a member of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

The Department uf Agriculture has been 
for several years trying to produce an orange 

ree that would withstand the frosts of 
Florida, and think they have now reached it 
by crossing the Japanese trifoliate orange, 
an ornamental variety, with the common 
orange. They claim that it pruduees a fine 
fruit that can be safely grown two hundred 
miles north of the points where the Florida 
oranges grow. If they have, they will con- 
fer a great boon on the Florida growers. 
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The United States raises more wheat by 
nearly two hundred million bushels per 
year more than any other nation on earth. 
Russia follows next, then France, India, 
Hungary, Germany, Spain, Italy, in the 
order named. Great Britain only raises 
about nine per cent. of the wheat crop of 
this country. Neither France, Germany, 
Italy, Spain nor England have any surplus 
wheat for export. Argentina raises about 
one-tenth as much wheat as the United 
States and Australia about one-sixth, while 
both these countries export a large percent- 
age of the crop. 
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Andrew Carnegie maintains that it is a 
physical impossibility for Great Britain, to 
produce material things rivaling in amount 
those of the United States, Germany or 
Russia, nor would aunion of the British 
Empire change the situation, for neither 
Canada nor Australia give promise of much 
increase in population or industrialism. 
America now makes more steel than all the 
rest of the world. In iron ‘and coal her 
production is greatest, and it is also so in 
textiles. She produces three-quarters of 
the world’s cotton. Her exports are greater, 
and the clearing-house exchanges at New 
York are almost double those of London. 





Let us be thankful that we have not suf- 
fered from drought as they have in Aus- 
tralia. After seven years of it, this year 
has proved the worst. The herbage has 
been entirely destroyed over a large area, 
and a gale on Nov. 13 raised such a cloud of 
dust or red powdered earth as to make it 


almost impossible to breathe out of doors, 
and it was so dark in Melbourne that arti- 
ficial light was necessary. The gale was 
accompanied by much ball lightning, and 
several buildings were seton fire, It was 
very dark in Sydney, and the dust cloud 
extended twelve miles to seaward. In some 
places the railroads were blocked by heaps 
of dust. After the wind subsided the at- 
mosphere was brilliantly pink, and the 
temperature fell suddenly, but the gale was 
not followed by rain. Many of the people 
were badly frightened, and hid themselves 
in their houses. 





> 
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Tt is said now that the delay in distribut- 
ing coal is largely due to the fact that we 
have not docking facilities for unloading it 
as fast as the vessels bring ithere. Our ship- 
pers have been so busy making arrange- 
ments for the export tradein grain, cattle, 
apples and merchandise, that docks for 
other purposes have been neglected. It is 
true that they had not anticipated such a 
placing of foreign coal at our port, in so 
short a season, and we may never see it 
coming again, but if it does, we think it will 
find Boston better prepared. It has been no 
secret for many years that more exten- 
| sive docks were needed here, but some- 

thing has seemed to retard their erection. 
The Commonwealth of Massachusetts and 
|the city of Boston owe it to ouy citi- 
pee to provide ample dock facilities for 
both our foreign and domestic commerce. 
| Liberal appropriations should be made at 
| once, and the work should go forward with 
| all possible dispatch. 
| 27>. 
| The home-coming festival of Thanks 
| giving, originally a purely New England 
| holiday, bas become a national one. And it 
is well that it is so, for man agein which 
there is said to be little faith, it is an assur- 
ance that there is still a recognition of 
a Higher Power throughout the land to 
whom we should be grateful for benefits 
received. There are cynics who say that 
mankind has nothing to be thankful for, but 
they may be likened to old Scrooge, who 
thought Christmas was a humbug, and all 
the harm we wish them is, that, like him, 
they may be converted, by being present at 
some family gathering, next Thursday. 

The year past has had its trials and 
troubles, but it has brought more happiness 
than sorrow to the majority of people. 
Some days, says the poet, must be dark and 
dreary, but there is more sunshinein the 
world than storm, and we are glad to accept 
this truth on Thanksgiving Day, and ex- 
press our gratitude for this merciful dispen- 
sation either in church or at the fireside 
altar. 











Rotation of Crops. 

To be the most successful with our farm 
work and crops, there should be a suitable 
rotation adopted and faithfully followed out. 
This is getting to bea necessity where corn 


is the case more and more, especially in the 
dairy portions of our country. 

There needs to be more system and uni- 
formity in this business. A change should 
be made from the practice too much followed 
of taking up pieces here and there all over 
the farm for the plow. 

There should be some well-defined plan 
of what is wanted in the way of crops, and 
then divide the land that is to be devoted to 
the cultivated crops and hay into sections 
in accordance with the size of the farm. 

It may be a four, five, or six years course, 
as circumstances seem to demand. Usu- 
ally corn and potatoes are grown the first 
year on sod ground, crops that require good 
cultivation the next or second year, to be 
followed with acrop of grain and seeded 
tograss. This in turn to be devoted to hay 
for two, three or four years, in accordance 
with the size of the farm. 

Where much corn is raised, as is the case 
on many dairy farms, particularly for fod- 
der, the practice is sometimes to plant 
corn two years in succession on the same 
land, or for a part of the crop. Persunally 
we like the plan best of planting entirely on 
sod ground, as it will be the freest from 
weeds, and there should be a considerable 
amount of grass roots and stubble to plow 
under for the benefit of the soil and crops. 
A well-cared-for field of corn or potatoes is 
a good preparation for a crop of grain to fol- 
low and the seeding to grass. 

In our practice on sod ground, no manure 
is used with the corn, but three hundred or 


| four hundred pounds of phosphate is put in 


with the seed at planting. 

In an average season, with good culti- 
vation, this insures a fine crop of fodder 
corn, suitable for the silo or for curing to 
feed dry. The second year, manure is ap- 
plied for acrop of oats and those of hay 
which are to follow. Usually have good 
success in this way with the grass seeding, 
as well as with the crops of hay to follow 
for three or four years before it will be time 
to devote again to corn. 





Petty Jealousy. 


The disagreements in police circles, that 
have been apparent since arrests have been 
made in connection with murderous assaults 
on unprotected women in this vicinity, 
are most unseemly. Policemen everywhere 
should work in harmony to prevent the 
escape from punishment of violators of the 
law, and should not let petty jealousies 
interfere with the course of justice. 

Much of a spirit of debasing rivalry among 
the police has come to light of late, but 
more has been concealed, and it has been 
thought by many who were observers that 
far better results leading up to the convic- 
tion of “‘ Jack the Slugger,’”? whoever he 
may be, would have been attained long ago 
if the protectors and guardians of the peace 
had been more magnanimous and courteous 
in their intercourse with each other. 

Instead of acting together for a good 
end, they have been pullifig apart, each one 
apparently trying to win fame by asserting 
that he, and he alone, was instrumental in 
bringing a supposed culprit to bay. All this 
is childish and unmanly, and reflects no 
credit on men whose duty it is to rise above 
persona! differences in endeavors to secure 
the safety of society. No man who con- 
siders himself first in the performance of 
public duties ever makes a lasting reputa- 
tion, and this is a fact which the police 
everywhere should bear steadily in mind. 





State Board Meeting. 


On Dee. 2, 3 and 4 next the Massachusetts 
State Board of Agriculture will hold its 
fortieth “public winter meetings’ for 
lectures and discussions at North Adams, 
Mass. These meetings have been a feature 
of the work of the Commonwealth for agri- 
culture since 1863, our board of agriculture 
being the first in the country to establish 
such a meeting as a regular fixture in the 
work of the department. The lectures de 
livered at these meetings have done much to 
popalarize the report uf the State board, 
and to make it one of the most sought for 
documents issued by any department of this 
or any other State. 

The board has provided a programme for 
this meeting fully up to the high standard 





and other grain crops are largely raised, as- 


tal 





AN IMPORTED SOUTHDOWN RAM. 





previously estabiished, and is desirous that 
as many as possible of the farmers of the 
State should avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity offered for securing information at 
first hand by attending the meeting and 


lectures. On the morning of Tuesday, Dec. 
2, Peof. J. W. Sanborn of Gilmanton, N. H., 
will follow up his article which attracted 
such widespread attention tothe July crop 
report of the board by an exhaustive lecture 
on * Beef Production in New England.’ 
As noted at the time of the issue of his ar 
ticle in July, Professor Sanborn is peculiarly 
well fitted to treat this subject by reason of 
a wide experience both East and West, and 
at North Adams he will have an opportunity 
to go into the details of the subject toa 
degree not possible in the short space avail- 
able in the monthly crop report. 

Prof. F. A. Waugh, who will speak at the 
afternoon session on ‘* Horticulture and 
General Farming,” is a new man to our 
Massachusetts farmers, having recently 
been elected to the chair of horticulture at 
the Massachusetts -Agricultural College. 
His writings on horticulture have, how- 
ever, made him well known to those espe- 
cially interested in that subject, and his 
topic is one calculated to interest others 
who may not be specialists in horticulture. 
In the evening E. H. Forbush of Wareham, 
ornithologist to the board, will give a lect- 
ure on ‘“ Two Years with the Birds on the 
Farm,”’ illustrated by stereopticon, in which 
he will set forth the results of recent ex- 
periments with birds at his Wareham home. 
Nature lovers can be assurel of atreat in 
this le:ture, made the more enjoyable by 
the lantern slides, and those more particu- 
larly interested in the economic features of 
the subject can be assured that this phase 
will not be neglected. 

On the morning of the second day the 
dairy interests will receive their share of 
attention in the shape of a lecture by Mr. 
George H. Ellis,on ‘‘ The Need and Eco- 
nomic Value of Improvement in Dairy 
Stock.”? Mr. Ellis is a trustee of the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College, and the 
proprietor of the Woronoco dairy farm at 
West Newton, and will have something of 
interest for his brother dairymen. In the 
afternoon Hon. J. H. Brigham, Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., will speak on the ‘‘ Work of the 
United States Department of Agriculture.” 
Much is being done at Washington for the 
good of the farmers of the whole country, 
and the primary object of our board in 
arranging for this lecture was to bring the 
farmers of the Commonwealth into closer 
touch with the great work done there in 
their behalf. 

On Thursday, the last day, there will be 
but one lecture, the meeting closing at noon 
to allow all in attendance to reach their 
homes that night. M. F. Dickinson, Esq., of 
the Boston law firm of Dickinson, Farr & 
Dickinson, will speak on *‘ Laws and Rights 
Pertaining to Highways,” following up his 
lecture on farm law at Worcester two years 
ago. A reception tendered to the board of 
agriculture and others attending the meet- 
ing by the citizens of North Adams on 
Wednesday evening will mark the social 
side of the occasion. The public sessions 
of the board will be held at Odd Fellows 
Hall and the headquarters will be at the 
Wellington. The meetings are open to all, 
and all are invited to engage in the discus- 
sions to follow the lectures. The various 
agricultural organizations which send dele- 
gates to attend the meetings will find 
every courtesy tendered their representa- 
tives. Programmes of the meeting may be 
had on application to Hon. J. W. Stockwell, 
secretary State Board of Agriculture, State 
House, Boston, Mass. 


ss 


Vegetables in Boston Market. 

There is a fair supply of vegetables com- 
ing in this week, but the demand is good 
and prices hold nearly steady. Beets and 
carrots are 50 to 60 cents a box, parsnips 75 
to 85 cents and Hat turnips 40 to 50 cents, 
yellow turnips $1 to $1.25 per barrel, native 
onions 85 to 90 cents a bushel, $2.50 to $2.75 
a barrel, York State $1.75 to $2, Spanish 
onions $1.25 for small crates and $2.75 for 
long crates, leek 40 to 50 cents a dozen 
bunches, hothouse radishes 30 to 40 cents a 
dozen and salsify $1 to $1.25; celery in good 
supply, early at 75 to 85 cents a dozen, 
Boston Market $1.50 tor prime, Paschal $1, 
cucumbers $7 to $8 a box, and peppers 
$1.50; some California tomatoes at $2 to $2.25 
a crate and hothouse 25 to 30 cent a pound; 
egg plant $1.50 to $1.75 a crate, Marrow and 
Turban squash $1 to 1.25 a barrel, Hubbard, 
prime $25 to $30 a ton, Bay State $1.50a 
barrel and pumpkins 75 cents ‘o $1, arti- 
chokes $1.50 a bushel, mushrooms 75 to 90 
cents a pound. 

Cabbages in good supply at $2 to $3 per 
hundred, $1 to $1.25 a burrel. Red cab- 
bage 75 cents a box. Cauliflowers not 
very plenty at $1.25 to $1.50 for box of. 8. 
Sprouts 15 to 18 cents a quart. Hot- 
house lettuce $1 to $1.50a long box. Spin- 
ach 25to 35 centsa bushel and parsley 50 
to 75 cents a box. Romaine 75 cents to $1 
a@ dozen. Escarole and chicory 60 to 75 
cents. String beans $1.50 to $2.25 for half- 
barrel baskets. Mint 75 cents a dozen 
bunches and water cress 40 cents. 

Potatoes in liberal supply, but a steady 
demand for good stock. Aroostook Green 
Mountains extra 70 to 73 cents a bushel in 
bulk, fair to good 65 to §8 cents, Hebrons 
extra 67 to 68 cents, fair to good 63 to 65 
cents, round white, New ‘York 65 cents 
and Western 60 to 63 cenis. Sweet potatoes 
in moderate supply, but a light demand. 
Southern yellow $1.50 to $1.75 a barrel, 
Jersey doyble heads $2.75. 








Political Leadership. 

The Nation laments the lack of leadership 
in the Democratic party, and longs fora. 
commanding figure that will bring together, 
by his compelling character forces that are, 
now opposed to each other when they should, 
be united to advocate the issues that stand 





taking part in the discussions to follow the, 


waiting. It says: ‘* Were ex-Governor Rus- 
sell alive today, how the eyes and hopes of 
the nation would beturning to him. How 
the Hills and the Gormans would wriggle off 
the scene before him.’’ The last sentence 
is a rather suggestive figureof speech, and 
it. is to be hoped that our ingenuous con- 
temporary does not intend to compare an 
aspirant for a Presidential nomination to 
one of those “ vipers that creep where man 
disdains to crawl.” Se this as it may, 
the Democrats do sadly need leaders, 
owing to the dissensions in their ranks, 
and there does not seem to be any prospect 
of a change for the better that will furnish 
them with men around whom a reunited 
party can rally. 

The Republicans, on the contrary, have 
wise and judicious men in leadership, who 
will keep their party together in spite of 
differing opinions on reciprocity, the tariff 
and, the trusts, and concessions will be 
made that will tend to harmony in the per- 
petuation of the great Republican prin- 
ciples that have done so much for the 
advancement of the country as a leading 
power in the world. The action of the 
Massachasétts Republican delegation in the 
Fifty-eighth Congress, in endorsing the 
candidacy of the Hon. Joseph G. Cannon of 
Illinois, a safe and conservative but not an 
obstructive man, for the speakership of the 
next National House of Representatives, is 
a significant indication that harmo-y is the 
watchword all along the Republican lines. 
It willbe about.a year, to be sure, before 
the new Congress meets, but there is 
nothing like taxing time by the forelock in 
political as well as other affairs. 


> 
<> 


The Open Door. 





{A sermon preached ‘on the twenty-third Sunday 
after Trinity in St. Paul’s Church, Boston, by 
the rector, the Rev. John 8S. Lindsay, D. D.] 


** And unto the angel of the church in Philadelphia write: 
These things saith he that 18 holy, he that is true, he that hath 
the key of David, he that openeth and no man shutteth, and 
shutteth, and no man openeth; [ know thy works: behold, J 
have set before thee an open door, and no man can shut tt: 
for thou hast a little strength, and hast kept my word, and 
hast not denied my name.”—Revelation, iii., 7, 8. 

This is a part of an epistle written by St. John 
under the guidance of the Holy Spirit to one of 
the Seven Churches in Asia. This church was, 
at the time of the writing of this letter, a sort of 
see city, in which lived a Bishop, who served a 
group of churches in the neighborhood as their 
chief pastor. But it had begun its history, doubt 
less, in some sense as a parish church. This 
morning, therefore, I take this extract from what 
St. John said long ago to a church in the East, as 
a sort of motto for a discourse that will deal with 
our parish life in St. Paul’s Church, Boston. 

From time to time I have essayed a similar task. 
I undertake it again today, because the labors of 
another working year begin at this time, and it 
happens that I have recently «losed the thirteenth 
year of my rectorship of the parish. 

I begin with retrospect. When I took charge 

of .his church, it had enjoyed for six years the 
ministrations of a man of marked ability and 
devotion,—the present Bishop of Nova Scotis. I 
found ir the parish no little depression and 
doubt. The Day Nursery in Tyler street had 
been abandoned as a parochial charity, and the 
mission work in neighborhood of it had been given 
up. 
This failure in what seemed a promising under- 
taking made the people distrustful of any enter- 
prise of the same sort. We were still further dis- 
turbed and held back from missionary endeavor 
by the agitation of the questiou of selling the 
church property and finding a local habitation 
elsewhere. 

Feeling that something ought to be done, I 
selected the lines of action that seemed safest 
and most promising. 

A new organ was purchased, the choir was 
vested and placed in stalls in the front of the 
chancel, and our services were rendered more 
hearty and impressive. Old organizations were 
maintained and new ones forme‘, as conditions 
seemed to demand them,—The Girls’ Friendly 
Society, The Boys’ Club, The Altar Society, The 
Mother's Meeting, The Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew, The Men’s Meeting, The Church Period- 
ical Club, The Annual Social Gathering of our 


the old and efficient Domestic Missionary Society 
of the Parish. 

The Oriental Cbristians of Boston and neigh- 
borhood began to gravitate to us, and we 
ministered to the Syrians and Armenians 
for several years in a somewhat sporadic 
way. Finally, we took the Armenians under 
the wing of our church, gathered a con- 
gregation in our Parish Building, and induced 
the Bishop of Massachusetts to appoint one of 
their number a lay-reader. For nine years this 
arrangement continued, till the people of this 
ancient Armenian Church, a few months since, 
hired their own house, in which they hold their 
services and have their social gatherings. 

All the while we have tried to cultivate the mis- 
sionary spirit of the parish, as that is the very 
centre of real Christian life. Theresult has been 
very gratifying. 

The special services in Lent aud’Advent, that 
citme down to us from the previous rectorship, 
have been continued, and the Celebrations of the 


’Holy Communion have been increased. 


Beside this, we have tried to make the Church 
more and more 4 place of practical usefulness by 
having 4 daily office hour in the vestry for the 
rector, when any one can see him and receive 
whatever aid he can give by his personal counsel. 
All of these years we have given liberally to the 
poor, have assisted young people who are deserv- 
ing to educate themselves or to work for their 
living. ‘ 

This is nota brilliant story, and it is too con- 
densed to do justice to the faithful work of some 
of the men and many of the women of the parish. 

I sum it upina simple statement,—that a real 
and honest work has been done by St. Paul’s 
Church in the past thirteen years, which lays the 
foundation for a better work in the future. 

Before that future work is roughly sketched, 


‘let us consider the difficulties that confront us, 


for we cannot wisely pursue any line of endeavor 
without thoroughly understanding the obstacles 
in our way. 

The chief difficulty, and the only one that we 
need to consider, lies in the location of the 
Church. We omit any discussion of the question 
of St. Paul’s becoming a free Church, as that 
seems impossible, and, under the circumstances, 
we do not think the parish could be supported 
without the revenues from the pews; of course, a 
Church situated as St. Paul’s is cannot do its best 
unless all the seats are free. The rapid develop- 
ment of the suburbs of Boston, the making of the 
new land in the Back Bay, and the growth of 
‘business in the city, started an exodus from this 
meighborhood many years ago. From various 
causes, such as the improvement of the facilities 








of transportation, this centrifugal movement 


people. The Woman’s Auxiliary—an adjunct to, 


has been recently accelerated. Old churches 
have been strengthened, new ones built. Emman- 
vel and Trinliy, when they were established in 
the Buck Bay, were among the first to draw the 
people from St. Paul’s. Since J came to Boston 
a handsome new church, All Saints, has been 


| erected at Ashmont; All. Sainte, Brookline, has | 


been built; St. Peter’s, Jamaica Plain, has grown 
up; St. Mark’s, Grove Hall, has been started In 
a pri ate house; St. Mary’s, Dorchester, has been 
rebuilt and enlarged; St. Luke’s, Allston, has 
been added to the list of new churches, and also 
the Messiah, St. Stephen’s street; while St. Ste- 
phens Church, on Florence street, bas been for 
several years a strong missionary organization- 
with a large staff of clergy, in a.djstrict teeming 
with people. The Church of the Ascension, In 
Washington street, has been bullt and enlarged, 
and has become one of the most efficient centres 
of church life in the city. 

Every one of these vhurches stands in a neigh- 
borhood from which St. Paul’s has drawn its con- 
gregation, and to every one of them some of our 
people have gone, partly because of their sear- 
ness to their homes, and partly, at least in some 
cases, because the pews were free in these 
smaller churcles at the very doors.of many of 
the people. ; 

And so St. Paul’s is not only left among busi 
ness houses, but the distant places from which 
many of our congregation once came have been 
occupied by churches which they can attend. 
Beacon Hill is the one residence part of the city 
that is near us, but three churches are nearer 
the people who live there than St. Paul’s,—the 
Advent, St. John’s and St. Andrew’s; and Em- 
manuel 1s about as easy of access as is this 
chureh. 

We made a test of our disadvantage in the way 
of which | have been speaking several years ago. 
A committee was appointed to visit the houses 
within a reasonable radius of this church, to 
solicit children for the Sunday School. They 
made two thousana visits, but not one child was 
added to our school thereby. 

When you consider the attractiveness of near, 
new churches, especially if they are free,—I 
mean their attractiveness to the mass of the 
people,—you will appreciate the difficulty of con- 
tinuing to draw a congregation to our church 
under the changed conditions in this city. 

I put the disadvantages of the position before 
you in this way, not to discourage you, certainly 
not to reopen the question of selling our church. 
Many peopte have indulged a dream of a new 
church, perhaps a cathedral, in some distant part 
of the Back Bay, that might be the very heart 
of our church organism in this city and in this 
diocese. As far asI am concerned this dream 
is dissolved, and I would not think of attempting 
to make it a reality. My one aim is to make you 
appreciate the difficulties inherent in our situa- 
tion, that you may resolve to conquer them. 
Man Is not the creature of circumstances, but 
their master, often using them as means to the 
end that he seeks. Thereis nothingin the con- 
dition of this parish to daunt or dismay one who 
loves it, and 1s willing to labor for it. 

St. Paul’s has solid foundations for future pros- 
perity, and we ave reasons for hope, and none 
for despair, as to its mission and its destiny. In 
the language of the text, “ Behold, I have set 
before thee an open door.” 

Let ns merely mention some of our advantages 
as a parish. Its history is honorable, 
ard excites the interest of many people in 
Boston, especially those who are “ native here, 
and to the manner born.” The peace that has 
prevailed in our congregation is an element of 
strength and attractiveness. Our organization 
rests upon a firm financial basis, thanks to the 
good management of those who have charge of 
its temporal affairs. While it is not rich, it is by 
no means in straitened circumstances. Then 
we havea well-established reputation that ap- 
peals to many, a reputation for conservatism in 
our teachings and our worship. St. Paul’s has 
managed to strike a middle course between ex- 
tremes, and in this day of drifting thought, of 
new and sensational ways of worship and of 
preaching, a church like ours is needed. Our 
services are dignified and earnest, repelling 
neither by baldness nor excessive elaboration, 
but satisfying with their warmth and simplicity. 
Besides, there are many people, rich and 
poor, who can come to our church with facility, 
some from the homes, hotels and boarding-houses 
in this vicinity, and others from distant places 
which are closely connected with us by our excel- 
lent system of transportation. Such people, in 
many cases, prefer to attend a church like St. 
Paul’s rather than a chapel or a small church 
near at hand, in which they lack much that we 
supply. In addition to all this, our services in 
Lent have become one of the Christian institutions 
of Boston, because they can be so easily attended 
by many people during business hours without 
any serious loss of time from their daily labors. 
Of course, we cannot create a homogeneous 
parish out of a heterogeneous collection of people 
who live far apart, from Cambridge to Dorchester 
and from Brookline to Lynn. There is present 
here today one regular parishioner who has to 
travel twenty-seven miles to attend our services- 
Indeed, we cannot permanently idenilfy with 
our congregation many of those who occasionally 
or frequently attend our church. They may re- 
ceive gocd impressions here, but they are com- 
pelled to settle down in some other parish. We 
shake the tree and bring down the fruit, but 
others gather it up. Letters which I receive 
from transient members of our congregation, in 
Massachusetts and in other parts of the United 
States, even from some persons in England, 
tell me of the good the writers have found in this 
chureh, though they are living their lives far 
from us. Such work, to be sure, does not build 
up the parish, but it is well worth the doing. 

How shall we adapt ourselves to these changed 
conditions, and make the most of our opportu- 
nities? Above all. let us realize that the condl- 
tions have changed, that the work is difficult, but 
that it is a real work and promises to be useful if 
done wisely, patiently and earnestly. The first 
specific answer that I would make to the ques- 
tion is, that the members of St. Paul’s Church 
should give intelligent sympathy and hearty sup- 
port to their rector. Heasks no personal favors, 
po pity. nothing whatever asa man, but he does 
claim, as their rector, the sympathy and co-opera- 
tion of the people in a position of exceptional 
difficulty. The work of a clergyman ina well- 
appointed church, standing in a populous neigh- 


color on the walls and tresh upholstery in the 
pews. Let us make “the place of God’s feet 
glorious.” We should maintain’a high class of 
excellence in our music, for the best should be 
given to God, and the people are attracted anu 
im by it. We area hospitable congrega- 
tion. Abundance of room is provided at the 
principal Sunday service for those who do not 
own or hire seats, and they are shown to 
the pews by ushers who give their time 
to this duty, while the seats are prac- 
tically free on all other occasions. No church 
could do more in this respect than St. Paul’s is 
doing. There is no excuse for any one absenting 
himself from this church if he wishes to attend 
it. But there 1s a coldness in our congregation, 
a want of recognition of our guests and fellow- 
worshippers that is chilling, and has frequently 
driven the over-sensitive away from us. In this 
respect we are no worse than our neighbors, — 
other large Boston churches. But our conditions 
require us to be a great deal better. A word or 
a look of courtesy and kindness, some little sign 
from the older or permanent members of the 
congregation that acknowledges, however 
slightly, their connection with new-comers and 
strangers in the one church home to which we 
all come to commune with our Father in Heaven 
would cost us little, and would mean so much 
to others. The world is acting upon the Chris- 


‘| tan principle of the human brotherhood, while 


the church holds it, but too often neglects to 
exemplify it in her life. 

In our public services, in the meetings of our 
parish organizations, let us cultivate a little more 
the spirit of brotherly kindness, of Christian 
courtesy, and we shall thus fuse the mass of our 
people and weld them together, diverse as they 
are, in one united and vigorous parish, as far as 
possible. Then we shall do the work that we 
have todo,and we are now finding work that 
this church ought todo and that we shall soon 
call upon it to undertake. 

Individually we should look for work, if none is 
offered us, and, like a good woman recently con- 
firmed here, who went out and gathered upa 
Sunday-School class for herself, we should, in 
some cases, find work for ourselves and connect 
it with the parish. 

This venerable church has a right to claim the 
interest anu the support not only of its members, 
put also of other church people in this city. For 
generations it has stood here ministering to the 
people in a wide circle, and there is scarcely a 
family of note in Boston whose name is not to be 
found in some connection on our well-preserved 
parish records. 1t has had a long line of strong 
and faithful rectors, some of them very princes 
inthe Church, such as Alonzo Potter, John S. 
Stone and Alexander Hamilton Vinton. It has 
always stood for that evangelical truth which 
moulds character and inspires life, and, of late 
years especially, for a sound and safe churchman- 
ship. Within a few years past, the people of this 
parish who control its affairs have repeatedly re- 
fused to sell their church property for an enor- 
mous sum, though they would thereby have 
enhanced by many fold the value of the pews 
that they hold, and have been able to build a 
splendid new church in which they and their 
children could have worshipped amid congenial 
surroundings. 

And so they have made a noble gift to Boston, 
—they have kept a church in the midst of the 
city here, facing the historic Common, looking 
up to the State House, its doors always open to 
the passer-by. ‘‘ Here rich and poor meet to- 
gether, and the Lord is maker of all.”’ There is 
no longer exclusively a church for the people, 
but a church for the people. Scores of good 
churchmen in Boston express their pleasure in 
the decision to anchor St. Paul’s in its old place, 
and they tell us how much it is needed and what 
a useful work it is doing. But we shall not be 
able to hold our position indefinitely or fulfil our 
mission if people give us only fine words. We 
need their presence and influence and support. 
Let us show that we deserve it by doing 
our part. Cateh the spirit that has 
ever animated this parish, the spirit of 
personal r ghteousness. Throw yourselves into 
the life of St. Paul’s with erthusiasm. “ What 
ever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might.” 

Make the present and future of the parish 
worthy of its past; better, if possible, by adding 
toits old life the newer life ofthe Christian 
chureh of our day. Andso we shall enter the 
door which God hath opened and no man can 
shut, and fulfil the destiny to which He has called 
St. Paul’s Church. 
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borhood, filled with an interesting and permanent 
congregation, composed largely of friend¢ or 
acquaintances who are held together by social 
ties, may have its difficulties, but itis in the main 
easy and satisfactory. These elements ure 
wanting in St. Paul's, and the absence. of 
them is extremely depressing to the rector 
He feels it in the pulpit, in his study, 
in the daily work of the parish. If he could 
feel that the people were aware of this draw- 
back, and appreciated it, that they had a clear 
understanding of what ought to be dune in such a 
field as this, and would second the rector’s efforts 
in doing it, the labor would not be lessened for 
your leader, but his strength and courage and 
efficiency would be immensely reinforced. Those 
who are really interested in the progress of St 
Paul’s should make it # point to be in their 
places at the services, and not let conditions 
keep them from church on Sundays that do not 
affect them on Saturday or Monday; nor should 
they often allow sensational performances or 
novel and pleasing services in some other church 
to decoy them from their own place of worship. 
Then if work is to be done it must be done by 
the people. lf our people are contemptuously 
indifferent to the church’s activities, or indoleutly 
neglect them, or give their time and strength to 
undertakings elsewhere because they are more 
interesting or will add to their social considera- 
tion, then our parish work must, be left undone. 
It cannot be carried on successfully by the clergy 
and a “faithful few” of the laity. Not only 
should all give some of their time to the parish, 
but also some of their means, trusting to the 
rector, as they would an expert in any, other de- 
partment of life, as to ways and means. Parish- 
foners should refrain from hasty and carping 
criticism, but give intelligent advice frankly 
and kindly to the rector. The man 
who has not the courage to connect his 
hame with an- opinion which he expresses 
cannot impress others with a sense of his confi. 
dence in it; so never let your counsel be in the 
shape of an anonymous letter. 

Then we ought to do what we can to attract 
people to our church. Some of the churches 
about us are new and beautiful, and have great 
attractiveness in their services. Our church, 
though graceful and dignified, is showing signs 
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The Mackets. 
BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 
ARRIVALS OF LIVE BTOCK “AT WATERTOWN 
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BEKF—Per hundred pounds on total weight of 
hide, tallow avd meat, extra, $6.75@7.50; first 
quality, $5.50@6.00; second quahty, $4.50@5.00; 
third quality, $4.00@4.25; a few choice single pairs, 
$9.50@10.00; some cf the poorest bulls, ete., 
$3.00@ 5.50. Western steers, 4@7}c. 

MiLcu Cows—Fair quality §30.00@48.00; choice 
Cows $50.00@68.00. 

sroRKs—Thin young cattle for farmers: Year- 
jings, $15@25; two-vear-olds, $18@32; three-year- 

lds, $28.@48. 

SHEKP—Per pound, live weight, 2s@3c; extra, 

adje; sheep and lambs per head in lots, $2.50 

1; lambs, $3.50.@5.50. 

Far Hoags—Per pound, Western, 6§@6§ live 

‘ight; shotes, wholesale—; retail, $2.25@8.00; 

suutry dressed hogs, 73 @8}c. 

\ KAL CALVES—4@7c P tb. 

HipKs—Brighton—7@7je P tb; country lots, 64 


( \LF SKINS—60c0@$1.50; dairy skins, 40@60c. 
t\LLow—Brighton, 4@5e P tb; country lots, 
PELTS—40.a@85e. 
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AtNEDM™M& Weel JS Henry 60 23 
Co. H A Gilmore 8 
Late train via Scattering 100 
Nashua 50 125 K Connors 19 
At Watertewn. D A Walker 8 
WE Wallace 104 40 CD Lewis 3 
JP Day F 21 
Vermont. T J Moroney 8 
At Watertown. 
Fred Savage 12 4 Western. 
A Williamson = 27 At Brighten. 
N H Woodward 8 10 Morris Beef Co 216 
Bb H Combs 75 Swift & Co. 306 
AP Needham 11 JJ Kelley 106 
J Quinlan 17 Sturtevant & 
AtNE DM & Weel Haley 175 
Co. 
Roeder & Keene 15 AtNEDM™M & Weel 
Late train via Ce. 
Nashua 160 600 N EDM & Wool 
At Brighten. Co 252 
JS Henry 8 
Canada. At Watertewn. 


At Watertown. Morris Beef Co 251 
K Bickerdike 1168 .JA Hathaway 390 





Live Steck Exports. 

The export business of fair proportions, there 
being during the past week shipments of 2160 
cattle, 2759 sheep and 15 horses. As shipments 
have not been excessive, only at intervals, prices 
have again advanced }@ic, d. w., within the past 
few days. Best prices on State corn-fed cattle. 
Sales at 12@14¢, d. w. Sheep, 113@123c, d. w., same 
as a week ago, and 4@$c higher than one year ago. 

Shipments and destinations: On steamer Wini- 
fredian, for Liverpool, 297 cattle by Swift & Co., 
208 do. by Morris Beef Company, 150 do. by J. A. 
Hathaway, 1168 Canada sheep by_R. Bickerdike 
15 horses by E. Snow; on steamer Cambrian, for 
London, 251 cattle by Morris Beef Company, 251 
do. by Swift & Co., 128 Canada sheep by Gordon 
& Ironsides; on steamer Devonian, for Glasgow, 
150 cattle by J. A. Hathaway, 200 Canada cattle 
by Gordon & Ironsides; on steamer Kansas, for 
Liverpool, 653 Canada cattle and 963 Canada sheep 
by Gordon & Ironsides. 

Hierse Business. 

The business at the various stables during the 
past week has not been at all active, but consid- 
ered quiet. More could have been done had the 
right sort been offered. Not many real good 
horses for draft or drive on sale.,,Heavy draft 
horses are scaree; sales mostly in chunks gof 1100 
a1500 ths. At Cavanaugh Bros.’ sale stable, 
nearly 30 head of business horses, of 1200@1800 
ibs, that sold at steady prices, mostly at $125@180. 
At Moses Colman & Son’s sale stable, constant 
inquiry for good-sized acclimated horses of good 
quality, but such are scarce. Sales mostly at $35 
«125, with exceptions at higher prices. Ponies 
and saddlers always in demand. At Isburgh & 
Co.'s sale stable, a fair sale of acclimated horses 
at 8300140. 

Union Vards, Watertown. 

Tuesday—The stock came in good supply for 
beef and store, and every precaution is taken in 
handling the stock according to existing law and 
regulations. A part of the yards is quarantined, 
and the export stock is kept entirely by itself. 
Cattle for beef held a steady position, with the 
difficulty of being weighed at Brighton or abattoir. 
©. H. Forbush sold 4 cows, of 3610 ths, at 3c; 1 
bull, of 960 ths, at 23¢; 1 cow, of 1000 ths, at same 
price; 1 cow, 1180 ths, at 34c; 3 slim cows, 2680 tbs, 
at $1.45. John Quinlan, 4 cows, 1100 ths, at 4c. 
J.A. Hathaway, 20 steers, of 1500 ths, at 7c; 15 do., 
of 1450 ths, at 64e; 20 do., of 1400 ths, at 6c, down 
to 5e 


Miilch Cows. 

ln fair demand; the easier sales on best grades; 
“head seld at $62 each by W. Cullen. Sales 
from $30 68. 

Fat Hogs. 

Market off tc p th, with Western at 63a6éc, 

| Local hogs, 73@8}c, d. w. 
Sheep Heuses. 

Considerable many brought in, both for home 
trade and export. The market somewhat im- 
proved on best flocks equal to strong tc Ib, with 
1 change on common to medium grades. The 
hulk of supply from Canada and the West, the 
ivtter placed upon the market costing $2.30a 

(|) 100 ths for sheep, and $3.30@5.70 P 100 tbs 
on lambs. Light run from New England. 

Veal Calves. 

fhe requirements not jally heavy, and it 
comed as if values were a trifle favorable to the 

‘cher. The trade was slow, still good lots 

caged hands within the range of last week or 

fle less. A. P. Needham sold calves at 64c. 

. Wallace, 100 head, of 110@120 tbs, 6@6}c. 


S.ive Poultry. 
tea run of live poultry; sales 9}@10c by the 
tor mixed lots; pullets, 50@.65¢. 


Dreves ef Veal Calves. 

tine—E. R. Foye, 10; M. D. Holt & Son, 30; P. 
serry, 40; F. W. Wormwell, 7; Thompson & 
son, 50; Libby Bros., 40; Farmington L. 8S. 
pany, 90. 

v Hampshire—A. C. Foss, 31; via Nashua 
W.F. Wallace, 150. 

mont—Fred Savage, 75; A. Williamson, 50; 
i. Woodward, 7; W. E. Hayden, 20; A. P. 
‘ham, 8; Norand Bros., 15; J. Quinlan, 21; 
ier & Keene, 35; J. S. Henry, 34; via Nashua, 





issachusetts—J. S. Henry, 134; W. A. Bard- 
36; O. H. Forbush, 8; H. A. Gilmore, 6; 
ering, 150; R. Connors, 8; D. A. Walker, 5; J. 
iy, 20. 
Urighton, Tuesday and Wednesday. 
ck at yards: 1008 cattle, 440 sheep, 33,780 
602 calves, 120 horses. From West, 628 
°, 33,600 hogs, 120 horses. Maine, 108 cattle, 
‘heep, 72 hogs, 267 calves. New Hampshire, 
‘ttle, 31 calves. Vermont, 8 cattle, 55 sheep, 34 
s. Massachusetts, 227 cattle, 23 sheep, 108 
<5, 270 calves. 
esday—The arrivals of cattle not as heavy 
ist week, and not required. Dressed poultry 
staple article this week, still those who had 
‘- f cattle for sale found the market better than 
t expected. Several good bunches of cattle 
‘\iged hands. One very nice lot from New 
1! lnpshire, by J. H. Foss, in excellent condition 
‘beef, wanted by 8.8. Learned & Co. for all they 
were worth. C.D. Lewis sold 3 beef cows, 1000 
ths, at 3he. J. P. Day, 4 cows, of 850 Ibs, at 2%c; 
1 slim ox, of 1230 ths, at 2k; 2 oxen, of 2600 tbs, at 
tc. D. A. Walker, 1 beef bull, of 1180 hs, At $2.60; 


1 yearling bull (slim) at $10; 2 Deef cows, 700 tbs, 
at2c. A.C. Fuss, 14 cattle, of 900 ths, she. T. J. 
Moroney, 5 cows, 925 Ibs, at 23c. 

Milch Cown. 

A good collection on sale from the various 
Sections, some of especial good quality that are 
readily disposed of. The demand for cows for 
milk considered quite fair that bring steady 
prices. Libby Bros. sold on commission 2 choice 
COWS ut $58@60; 5 at $50@55; 10 cows, $35@45. J. 
S. Henry sold 10° cows, $45@55, including some 
choice; 7 cows, $35@40. Libby & Gould, 5 milch 
cows, $50 eavh. 

Veal Calves. 

Arrivals less than usual that were taken with- 
out hesitation at prices near the same as last 
week. Good calves in demand. Thompson & 
Hanson, 43, of 125 ths, at 63c. Libby & Gould 
sold at 6c, being slim. P. A. Berry, 40 calves, of 
110 ths, at 6c. E. R. Foye, 10 calves, 110 tbs, at 6}c, 


BOSTON PRUDUCE MARKET. 


Whelesale Prices. 
Peultry, Fresh Killed. 





Fics there of Eee 
ckens, choice roasting................ 18. 
Chickens, fair bes = nkitlbas wahecubed eit 
Chickens, broilers, 2 tbs each, P tb...... 16@18 
RN Wa ie cea nes tine bn siennancbecandae 15@17 
BOO WOU... vn senene <4--noncsncnceson=p 12@13 
Fowls, extra choice................ 22... - be 
a POO OOO0s 622 5. se ees cde 12414 
Pigeons, tame, choice, # doz............ 150@1 75 
** com to good, P doz.............-. 75@1 
RUIN TF WOR toc p cot ucaccasccncsucee 


estern iced or frozen— 
Turkeys, com. to good. 
* fancy spring..... 


Fowls, good to choice.................-- 
Old OO G5 os oS Roa en cnn enki Scns 





oe Se on ee 11@114 
as 





Butter. 
NoTE—Assorted sizes quoted below include 20, 


30, 50 th. tubs only. 
Croereety. extra— 
Vt.& N. 





H. assorted sizes......... -- 26@97 
Northern N. Y., assorted sizes... --- 26@27 
Northern N. Y., large tubs....-... -- 26@ 
Western, large ash tubs................. @ 
Western, asst. spruce tubs............... 26.a@264 
Creamery, northern firsts................. - 24@25 
Creamery, western firsts................... 24@25 
Creamery, seconds............-...-........ 22@23 
Creamery, eastern...........-...--.......- 20@25 
EIGEET US RRED «6550 a0 on nvenedpeevacenese 24@25 
Dairy, N Y., iin as scksnsnedaeewcannase 24@ 
Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. firsts................. 22@23 
MONG oo Sn Os cd SaaS oie uc ncedisuadinces 18@204 
Boxes— 
Extra northern creamery................- 264.427 
eR lta ee li i GA i Ale AR. ) 
Common to good...........-.....-....-...- 22.@24 
Trunk butter in 4 or }-tb prints.......... 


Extra northern creamery 
Extra northern dairy....... ....-. 
Common to good 























5 Cheese. 

Vt. twins, new extra P fh....-...2..22..2.. 13@ 
“firsts 9 Ib .-114@124 
“seconds P ib... R@10 

Sage cheese, " 

New York twins 13@ 

ii} “ ity 
ROT AN Soi cae ctcn sn cacntaeetasacaceh 
Egas. 

Nearby and Cape fancy, P doz............ 28@ 

Eastern choice fresh............-.....-.-.. 28@30 

Eastern fair to good................-...-..- 22@24 

Michigan fancy candled -............-....- 26427 

Vt. and N. H. choice fresh...............-.. 28.@30 

Western fair to good..............-..-.... 20@22 

Western selected, fresh................--. 22424 

NE rss yw nncnennnnsoncsas 15@18 

Refrigerator —April ....................-..- 20@21 

as RE Seep me aan 18}@19} 
Petatees. 

Hebron, Pp bu......... eee oe 70@ 

New York, round white... 65q@ 

Western, = ua 68@80 

Aroostook Green Mountains -- Th@78 

Sweet potatoes, yellow—Southern --1 75@1 87 

Jersey double head................-..... 2 75@3 00 

Green Vegetables. 

BOOS, AP DV... - --nvsdnnt 004555 <cctentes 35@50 

Cabbage, native, P bbl .............-..... 35@75 

SO ES ey ee ite: 40a50 

Parsnips, P bu. ......-...-..-.. pene ageoe C 

Lettuce, P 3d0Z................--.2.22..-. 125@1 50 

Celery, white, P doz...................... @ 

- Boston market............... 1 50@ 
Cucumbers, hothouse, each..............-. 7a? 
Onions, Natives, P bbl... --2 50G2 75 

«  W. Mass. ® bbl. --125@2 00 
** Spanish P bu. --18@ 

Peppers, P bu....-...- --1 50@2 00 

Egg plant, P case... 1 25a@2 00 

SNP EME. "-...nonsecces tus es senecen 100@ 

Radishes, ® doz.........-....-....---.--- 5@ 

Squash, Marrow, P ton...........-.---. 10 00@1200 

sa ‘urban, } ton.......--......--. 00g 
“© | Hubbard, Pton................ 20 00@25 00 

String beans, so., P 4-bbl. bskt.......... 1 50.a2 00 

Wax beans, P DsKt.-.....--...-..-..2222- 1 75@ 

Spinach, native, P box..............-.... 2a 

Turnips, flat, P box..........--.-----.--- 50@ 

die om yellow, ® bbl........-.------..-- 65@75 

Tomatoes, hothouse, P box.....-.-....- @ 

Cauliflower, 8 in a box -........------..-. 1 25@1 bv 

Demestic Green Fruit. 
Apples, Twenty-Ounce, P bbl......-.... 1 50@2 00 
“common, green, P bbl........-- 75@1 25 
vag Snow and Wealthy. .--2 90@3 00 
** Maine Harvey .... SM@1 75 
« Pound Sweets. .... -- 00a2 00 
*  Talman Sweets.-.... -1 5O@2 25 
v6 Hubbard-ton Pp bbl., No. 1....- 1 25@2 00 
$2 GreONiNGA......-2-200--enececgess 1 25@2 00 
we 8 ae, 2 60.43 00 
“  Geneting and Colverts.......-- 1 25@1 50 
Pears, Anjou, P bu.....--....---.-----.-. 1 50@2 50 
«BOSC, .....----------2---- +200 -- 02 3 50@4 0) 
. NID ces cnks ccna caccasenicnsone 2 &@4 00 
ER A 1 50.a2 00 
Grapes, P pony basket— _ é 
Vergennes, western N. Y...-...-..--.-- 15@16 
Catawba, western N. Y...........-.---- 15@18 
Concord, western N. Y.......--.--..--- 12@16 
_ Concord, western N. Y., 8-Ib bskt-...-- 20@ 
Hides and Pelt. 
Steers and cows, all weights.....-...-.--. 6}.@7 
MEAN ....0dnccech tpimeshh sat awaemcsiwata veaces rs i 
Hides, south, light green salted........-.. &a8} 
OF MEE INE ica. s pn vu cuancionesag 134@144 
“ is aaa - 9@l0h 
- Dell; Neil... <2 23. sie us 
“« salted P fh..................- 8@ 
Calfskins, 5 to 12 ths each........-.-....-. 90w1 60 
ts over weights, each.. -1 802 10 

Deacon and dairy skins-... - Haw 

Lambskins each, country-. - 35@50 

Country Pelts, each.... --- - 40@85 

Dried Apples. 

Evaporated, choice.....-......----------- 6@7' 

Evaporated, prime......-...------------- @ 

sun-dried, as to quality..........-.-.----. 3@4 

Grase Seeds. 

Timothy, P bu., Western, choice......-.. 2 55@ 

1 BEM ge isud= sinc ccnasee 2 10a2 25 

070 BP Miicnscnae smenghspee<sas/s<enarer 13 @134 

ed Top, Western, P 50 tb sack.......... 3 00@3 50 
fancy recleaned, P fb........... 94@114 
Beans. 

Pea screened ....--..-. ppese sete cac pected 2 15@2 35 

Pea seconds........-.-. Resonate tekecomende 2 00@2 10 

Pea foreign. ...-.....-..--.----------------2 W@2 30 

Mediums, choice hand-picked .........--- 2 we 

Mediums, screened......-..-.------------ 2 15@2 35 

Mediums, foreign......---------------- ---2 20@2 30 

Yellow eyes, extra.......-..-------.------- 2 9@ 

Yellow eyes, s@conds...-......--.-------- 2 60@2 80 

Red Kidney .........-..------------------- 3 00@3 20 

Lima beaus dried, P tb......---.--------- 8@ 

Bay and Straw. } 
Hay, No.1, P ton..... -.-.------------ 17 00@18 00 
ay, “ 2 4 ol! .uisheeneutel anneal 14 aby 
“ ve 3 Ee ee ee ee 12 14 00 
os fine choice...........-..-.-..- 12 00@13 00 
ae clover mixed P ton.......-..- 12 00@13 00 
. clover, P ton............-.--- 12 00@12 50 
” swale, @ tou... ....-...-.---- 9 00@10 00 

Straw, prime rye..........--. ccveuguniel 12 50@/14 00 

Straw, oat, per BI vasiscn's anid amen an esa nest 8 50@ 950 

Straw, tangled rye............-.-------- 10 00@11 90 





FLOUR AND GRAIN. 


Fleur.—The market quoted quiet. 
Spring patents, $4 20@5 00. 
Spring, clear and straight, $3 30@3 75. 
inter patents, $3 95@4 50. 
Winter, clear and straight, $3 45@4 25. 
Corn Meal.—The market is quiet at $132 
¢ 34 P, bag, and $2 80@285 p bbl; granulated, 
3 40@ cop bbl. 


Graham Fleur.—Trade continues quiet,with 
the market quoted ut $2 95@4 00 P bbl. 
Oat Meal.—Steady at $4 85@5 20 ? bbl. for 
rolled and $5 28@560 for cut and ground. 
Bye Fleur.—The market is slow at $290@ 
350 p bbl. 
= Corn.—Demand is quiet,with prices still lower. 
No. 2, yellow, spot, 69}c. 
“No. 3, yellow, 66c. 
@ats.—Prices firm. 
Clipped, fancy, spot, 40c. 
No. 2 clipped, white, 38}c. 
No. 3 clipped, white, 38c. 
Millfeed.—Quiet. 
Winter wheat, bran sacks, $18 75@19 00. 
Winter wheat, middling sacks, $19 00@23 00. 
Spring wheat, bran sacks, $18 00. : 
Spring wheat, miaaiing makes $17 50@19 00. 





Cottonseed meal for shipment, $26 15a 27 00. 


é er market is slow cvith trade ruling 
ul, ‘ 
State grades, 6-rowed, 67@ 76c. 
State, 2-rowed, 63a68c., . . - , 
Western grades, 70@‘6c, 
yg a gy demand, with piices steady at 
62@73c for No. 26rowed State; und : « for 
No. 2 2-rowed State, Feed barley, 52@67c. 
‘ mye. Unshangnn, $3.00a3.50 p bbl, 68c P 
ushel. : $ 





THE WOOL MARKET. — 
Unwashed fleece, fine, Michigan .......-.. 2122 
“ ity ity Ohiv 
iT} “oe d ood 
ni flood 
Fine delaine, Ohio 

“ oe Cc. 














ASPARAGUS GROWING.—P. R. L., Plymouth 
Co., Mass.: While the usual custom in grow- 
ing asparagus is to obtain roots two or three 
years old to set in the spring, there is but l'ttle 
time lost and much money saved by growing the 
plants from the seed, and transplanting at one 
year old, if the plants are thrifty. To do this, 
make the land rich by the use of well-rotted ma- 
nure, and work it until it is thoroughly pulver- 
ized. Sow the seed as early in the spring as the 
ground can be made ready, in rows about one 
foot apart. Keep it carefully hoed and free from 
weeds. A pound of seed will produce usually 
about three thousand plants, if the seed is good 
and the soil well fitted. With proper care, the 
roots at one year old are as well grown as those 
usually sold for two-year-old roots, and they are 
less checked in growth by transplanting, as the 
small roots need not get air dried when grown at 
home. . The method is the same for setting plants 
one year old or older. Plow the ground about a 
foot deep and make it rich. If there is a clay 
subsoil the use of the subsoil plow may be de- 
sirable to deepen it, but our best growers for 
market prefer a rich sandy loam. Where the 
land to be planted is expensive or limited, many 
set In rows about three feet apart, and nine 
inches apart in the row, which requires over nine- 
teen thousand plants to the acre, while some go 
to the other extreme and put the rows six feet 
apart and the plants four feet apart in 
the row, or a little over 1800 plants to the 
acre. Close setting means that the plants are 
liable to become root bound in a few years, when 
the stalk will grow small in spite of the most 
liberal manuring, while wider planting allows of 
the bed standing for an almost indefinite 
time. Make furrows about one foot deep, 


‘| and if close planting is practiced, fill the 


furrow aoout three inches deep with wi: ll- 
rotted manure, on which put an inch or two of 
soil. If planted at greater distances apart a 
shovelful of manure to each root is enough. 
Spread the roots well and cover the crowns two 
or three inches deep with fine soil, gradually 
drawing in more as the young plants come up, 
until they are six to eight inches below the sur- 
face; the greater depth for sandy soil and the less 
for a heavy soil. The stalks should not be cut 
for two years after setting, and but lightly the 
third year. They are at their best about the 
sixth or seventh year. After cutting begins some 
put on manure in the fall and plow it in lightly; 
others apply a commercial fertilizer early in the 
spring, from five hundred to two thousand pounds 
per acre, as the plants are standing thickly or far 
apart. There is no variety that is absolutely 
rust proof, though some resist it more than oth- 
ers. Conover’s Colossal is a favorite in our mar- 
kets. To prevent rust an application by spray- 
ing with a mixture of the 1.8 bordeaux mixture 
with a mixture of five pounds resin, one pound 
potash lye, one pound fish oil in five gallons of 
water has proven good, increasing the yield about 
fifty per cent. over unsprayed platsin the same 
field. Apply this twice or three times in August 
and September. The asparagus beetle is seldom 
very abundant in new beds, and their numbers can 
be reduced by cutting and burning the dry stalks 
late in the fall, which destroys many of the eggs. 
Tocut too early in the fall weakens the roots, but 
even this is not as. bad as to allow the beetles to 


“become well established. The use of salt on an 


asparagus bed would probably be not necessary 
in your section, and even farther inland it is of 
only doubtful value. 

INBREEDING CORN. 

The effects of growing corn where only the 
pollen from the tassel of the stalk was applied to 
the silk on the same stalk, and the use of pollen 
from other stalks has been tested, with the result 
that even where the pollen was furnished In 
abundance and applied with care from the same 
stalk. the yield was about half the number of 
ears, and one-third the weight of grain produced 
that resulted from cross-fertilization with pollen 
from other stalks. This seems to be an almos 
universal law of nature, and there are so few 
exceptions that they are not worthy of enumerat- 
ing. Many have noticed that a stalk of corn 
standing alone seldom produces perfect ears, if it 
produces any, no matter how rich the soil. Some 
even go so far as even to object to the old-fash- 
ioned method of pulling off the suckers, more 
because they think the pollen from them is 
needed than because of the weakening of the 
plant, but as the suckers seem to be chietly 
caused by root pruningswuen the ground is 
worked too deep between the rows, and as the 
custom now is to cultivate shallow and often, 
there are not as many suckers as used to be. 
Cross-fertilization of corn may go on at quite a 
distance in a dry and windy day, having been 
known to take place a quarter ofa mile away, 
under favorable conditions, and one who desires 
to grow a pure seed should remember this. 

PRESERVING STRENGTH OF MANURES. 

The Ohio Experiment Station tested the value 
of treating manure that had been taken from 
behind a herd of dairy cows and thrown into the 
yard and that from box-stalls, in which it had 
accumulated under the feet of bulls and fatten- 
ing steers. The manure was put in heaps, and 
one lot of each was treated with gypsum, or 
land plaster, another with kianit, a third with 
fine-ground piiosphatic rock, known as floats, and 
a fourth with acid phosphate. The following 
shows the average increase in value of crop in 
five crops of corn, four crops of wheat and one of 
hay in a five years test, over an equal quan- 
tity not treated. On yard manure, the gain by 
using gypsum was $3.20 per acre, or forty-one 
cents per ton of manure; kianit, $3.62 per acre, 
forty-five cents per ton of manure; on floats, $7.70 
per acre, ninety-six cents per ton of manure, and 
on acid phosphate, $9.93 per acre, $1.24 per ton of 
manure. On the stall manure, the gypsum gave a 
gain of $3.13 per acre, thirty-nine cenis per ton of 
manure; the kianit, $1.56 per acre, nineteen cents 
per ton of manure; the floats, $8.67 per acre, or 
$1.08 per ton of manure, and the acid phosphate 
$9.54 per acre, or $1.19 per ton of manure. All 
the manure was from well-fed stock. The gyp- 
sum saved the escape of ammonia, and so did the 
kianit, beside adding some potash, but the phos- 
phatic materials seemed to be equally as good in 
retaining the ammonia, and added phosphate to 
the soil. While there seems tv be some gain in 
the use of the acid phosphate over the floats, this 








might not have been the case if the floats had 
been used in dusting the floor, so as to be more 
intimately mixed with the manure, and more 
acted upon by it as it decomposed in the heaps. 
That in the acid phosphate is more readily avail- 
able, but actually contains about one-half as 
much phosphoric acid. 
HEIGHT OF WAGON WHEELS. 

As it has been much the fashion to advocate the 
use of low wheels on farm wagons to make it 
easier to load them, it may be well to consider 
some tests made at the Missouri Experiment 
Station with wheels of standard height: front 
forty-four inches, rear fifty-six inches; medium 
height, front thirty-six inches, rear forty inches; 
low, front twenty-four inches, rear twenty-eight 
inches. All were steel wheels with six-inch tires. 
The high wheels weighed 692 pounds, the medium 
510 pounds and low 292 pounds. The weight of 
wagon, driver and man to operate the dynameter, 
exclusive of wheels, was made the same, and 
each was tested with a load of two thousand 
pounds. On a gravel road the power to draw 
the two on low wheels would draw 2290 pounds 
on medium wheels and 2332 on high wheels. On 
MacAdam road two thousand pounds on low 
wheels would draw 2160 pounds on medium and 
2174 on high wheels. On cinder track two thou- 
sand pounds on low wheels required the same 
power as 2106 pounds on medium or 2122 on‘high 
wheels. On dirt road, frozen solid but thawing 
on top, two thousand pounds on low wheels 
equaled 2192’ pounds on medium and 2472 on high 
wheels. On same road in August, dry and hard, 





two thousand pounds on low wheels drew as 
hard as 1970 pounds on medium or 2031 pounds 
h wheels, .On* timothy and biue-gra.< 
r¥aud frm, two thousand. pounds on low 
od; 2314. pounds. on medium and 
hw 3. On same, when, wet and 

p that wheels cut in, two thousand 
i tow wheels required as much power as 
ie:on medi im or 2906 on high wheels. 
b.ignd, the draft for two thousan 
tow wheels would draw 2476 on medium 

high «wheels. On freshly plowed 
‘thousand pounds on low wheels 
) as /mych, draft xs 2318 pounds on 

in bak wheels. It will be seen 
tthe road or field for drawing on 
he“advantage of high wheels. On 
{hereasing the length of rear uxle so 
heels id not follow the front ones, did 
6 the power needed to draw tne load, 
ip bad'roads, sod or cultivated ground. 
cs aia Butter Market. 

The receipts of butter for the week ending 
Nov. 15 were 8870 tubs and 19,278 boxes, 
with a total weight of 581,970 pounds, 
against 696,257 pounds the week previous 
and 576,328 pounds for the corresponding 
week of last year. Included in the receipts 
for the week are 19,810 pounds for export, 
while there were 62,360 pounds the previous 
week and 26,000 pounds in the correspond- 
ing week of last year. 

There were no exports of butter from the 
port of Boston last week, while a year ago 
tiere were 19,500 pounds. From Montreal 
there were 5269 packages. No exports of 
butter from New York last week. 

The stock of butter in the Quincy Market 
Cold Storage Company’s warehouse is 188,- 
152 tubs, against 151,659 tubs a yearago. In 
the Mastern Company’s warehouse there are 
43,119 tubs, against 20,681 tubs a year ago. 
This makes a total holding of 231,271 tubs, 
against 172,340 tubs for the corresponding 
time last year, an increase of 58,931 tubs. 
During the week the stock was decreased 
9234 tubs, against 7583 tubs in the same 
time last year. 
















> 
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Export Apple Tradg 

The total apple shipments to European 
ports during the week ending Nov. 15, 1902, 
were 95,355 barrels, including 26,491 barrels 
from Boston, 37,489 barrels from New York, 
5843 barrels from Portland, 21,149 barrels 
from Montreal and 4383 barrels from Hali- 
fax. The total shipments included 48,193 
barrels to Liverpool, 19,614 barrels to Lon- 
don, 17,927 barrels to Glasgow and 9621 bar- 
rels to various ports. The shipments for 
the same week last year were 34,695 barrels. 
The total shipments since the opening of 
the season have been 1,100,315 barrels, 
against 327,239 barrels for the same time 
last yea~. The total shipments this season 
include 343,032 barrels from Boston, 339,012 
barrels from New York, 23,899 barrels from 
Portland, 364,211 barrels from Montreal and 
30,161 barrels from Halifax. 

J.C. Houghton & Co.’s cable on the 
Liverpool apple market reads: Steamers 
Commonwealth and Saxonia selling: 23,000 
barrels sold; market not so firm; fancy 
Baldwins $3.12 to $3.60, No. 1 Baldwins 
$2.52 to $3, No.2 Baldwins $1.92 to. $2.40, 
Greenings $2.64 to $3.60, Roxbury Russets 
$2.88 to- $3.36, Ben Davis $2.64 to $3.12. 

Under date of Nov. 13, George R. Meeker 
& Co. quote the following prices per cable: 
Edinburg: Baldwins $3.12 to $4.32, Green- 
ings $2.64 to $3.36, Newtowns, finest, $4.32 
to $6, common $2.88 to $3.84. Liverpool 
active, market has advanced: Newtowns 
$2.64 to $6, Baldwin $3.72, Ben Davis{$2.88 
to $3.48, Spy $1.92 to $2.88, California New- 
town, boxes, 4 tiers, $1.68, 5 tier $1.38. 
London: Baldwin $3 to $3.36, Spy $2.88 to 
$3.48, Golden Russet $3.84 to $5.04. 


>> 








Domestic and Foreign Fruit. 

There isa full supply of apples, and the 
market is gluttea with common to good 
fruit, but choice lots are in demand and 
firm at quotations. Receipts were 73,555 
barrels last week, against 25,658 barrels for 
same week last year. Exports were 26,491 
barrels, against 14,473 barrels same week 
last year, and 38,723 barrels same week in 
1900. Since the season began we have ex- 
ported 343,032 barrels, same period last year 
55,066 barrels, same period in 1900 223,230 
barrels. King sell at $2.50 to $3, Snow and 
Wealthy $2 to $3, Spy, Twenty-ounce and 
Baldwin $1.50 to $2, Nu. 1 Hubbardston and 
Greening $1.25 to $2, Maine Harvey 
$1.50 to $1.75, Geneting and Colvert 
$1.25 to $1.50, Talman Sweet 31.50 to 
$2.25, Pound Sweet $1 to $2, common 
green 75 cents to $1.25. Pears are in light 
supply and higher. Seckels nearly done, 
Bose at $4.50 a bushel, Sheldon $3.50 to 


| $4, Anjou $1.50 to $2 and common cooking 


$1to $1.25. Receipts of grapes last week 
were 65,255 baskets, 10,060 carriers domestic, 
11,550 barrels of foreign. Same week last 
year, 135,700 baskets, 3614 carriers of 
domestic, 7548 barrels foreign. Pony bas- 
kets Catawba are 13 to 15 cents, Concord 12 
to 15 cents, Isabella 10 cents, eight-pound 
baskets Concords 20 cents, a few Vergennes 
at 15 to 16 cents, California Tokay $1.50 to 
$2.50 for four-basket cases, Malaga grapes 
from $4 to $8 a cask, as to size and condi- 
tion. Cranberries in only moderate supp.y. 
Choice large dark $7 to $7.50 a barrel, com- 
mon to good $5 to $6, boxes $2 to $2.50. 
Florida oranges in moderatesupply. Best 
marks $3 to $3.25 a box common to good 
$2.25 to $2.50. Tangerines $5.50 to $6. Grape 
fruit $4 to $5 a box. California oranges 
are scarce and firm. Valencias, 200 and 216 
counts $4 to $4.25, 150 and 176 counts $4.50 
to $4.75, 112 and 126 counts $5 for choice, 


$5.25 to $5.50 for fancy. Jamaica oranges , 


in only fair supply, and barrels sell for 
$ 3.25 to $6.50, boxes, 150 and 176 counts $3.50 
to $3.75, 200 and 216 counts $3.25 to $3.50, 
250 counts $3. Grape fruit $8.50 to $10a 
barrel, $4.50 to $6a box. New lemons are 
scarce, Messina, 300 counts $4 to $5, some 
old stock repacked at $3. California lemons, 
300 counts $4.50 to $5, 360 counts $4 to $4.50, 
California figs $1 a box, Turkish figs 124 to 
18 cents a pound. Persian dates 4 to 43 
cents, mostly in boxes of about 60 pounds, 
Fard dates 54 to 6 centsin bulk and 6} cents 
in 10-pound boxes. Pomegranates $1.75 to 
$2. box. 


a 


New York Market. 


Potatoes ure in liberal supply, and the mar- 
ket. is weak at quotations. Long Island in 
bulk: $2 to $2.25 a barrel, Jersey $1.75 to $2 
a barrel, or $1.80 to $1.90 a sack, Virginia sec- 
ond crop $1.75 to $1.85 a barrel, State and 
Michigan $1.75 to $2 for 180 pounds and 
Western $1.50 to $1.87, Maine $1.75 to $1.87 
a sack, Belgium 168-pound sacks $2, South 
Jersey sweets $1.50 to $2.75 a barrel and 
Southern yellow $1.25 to $1.50. Onions 
steady, Long Island and Jersey red $1.50 to 
$1.75 a barrel, yellow $2 to $2.25, Orange 
County white 75 cents to $2.25 a barrel, red 
$1.50 to $1.75 a bag and yellow $1.75 to $2.25, 
Western yellow 75 cents to $2.25 a bag. Con- 
necticut barrels, white $2.50 to $5, yellow 
$2 to $2.50 and red $1.50 to $2. White 
pickling onions $3 to $6 a barrel, 
$1 to'$2 a basket. Beets 75 cents to $1 
a hundred bunches, carrots $1 a barrel and 
parsnips $1.25. “White turnips $1 to $1.25 








a barrel. Russia turnips 70 to 80 cents for 
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FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
GASOLENE ENGINES, 


POR ALL PURPOSES. 
IN SIZES FROM 14 TO 60 HORSE-POWER. 


THE JACK OF ALL TRADES, 


18 ACTUAL HORSE-POWER, (snown as . 
USED FOR PUMPING), 


MAY BE DISCONNECTED AND USED FOR 
ALL KINDS OF FARM WORK, 
sucn 
SAWING, GRINDING, ENSILAGE CUTTING, ETO. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 





CHARLES J. JAGER COMPANY, 
174 HIGH ST., BOSTON, MASS. 








Canada and 60 to 70 cents for Jersey. Nor- 
folk radishes 25 to 75 cents a basket and 
hothouse 50 to 75 centg a hundred bunches. 
Prime large celery 30 to 40 cents a dozen and 
small to medium 5 to 25 cents. Florida 
cucumbers $1.25 to $2.25 a crate, $1.50 to 
2.50 a basket. Peppers 75 cents to $1.25 
a barrel. Marrow squash 75 cents a barrel, 
Hubbard $1 and pumpkins 60 to 75 cents. 
Hothouse mushrooms 25 to 40 cents a pound. 

Cabbages in large supply and dull at $7 to 
$8 a ton for red, $6 to $8 for white, Danish 
seed. Domestic white $4 to $6 a ton, $1 to 
$1.75 a hundred and red $1.25 to $2. Cauli- 
flowers plenty and dull, fair-to fancy $1.25 
to $2.25. but not many over $2. Culls 75 
cents to $i. Florida egg plant $1 to $1.75 a 


J 


New Orleans chicory $3 to $4 a barrel 
and romaine $6 to $7. Okra, Florida, 
$1.25 to $2 a carrier. Florida tomatoes 
$1.25 to $2.75 a carrier. Lettuce 25 
to 60 cents a dozen for Boston, $1 to 
$1.50 a basket for North Carolina, 50 cents 
to $1 for Norfolk. New Orleans $3 to $4 a 

arrel. Norfolk kale 35 to 75 cents a barrel 
and Norfolk spinach $1 to $1.50, with Bal- 
timore $1.12, Southern green peas show 
wide range in quality, 50 cents to $2 a 
basket. String beans, Virginia 50 cents to 
$1 a basket, Charleston wax 25 cents to $1, 
Florida $1 to $1.75 a basket, 50 cents to $1.25 
acrate. Jersey Lima beans, potato $1 to 
$2a bag.” 

Apples in liberal supply, and prices are 
weak. Fancy red table varieties are $2.50 to 
$3.50 a barrel. Spitzenberg $1.50 to $3, King 
$1.50 to $2.75, Snow and Ben Davis $1.50 to 
$2.50, Greening $1 to $2.50, Baldwin 41 to 
$2.25, Spy $1 to $2, Pound Sweets $1 to $1.75, 
common cooking 75 cents to $1 and open- 
head barrels 75 cents to $1.50. Pears in 
light supply, Seckel $4 to $6 a barrel, Bart- 
lett $3 to $5, Bose $2 to $4, Clairgeau_ and 
Sheldon $2 to $3, Anjou $2 to $2.50, Law- 
rence and Louise Bonne $1.50 tu $2, Keifer 
and common cooking $1 to $1.50. Apple 
quinces $3 to $5.50. Grapes irregular 
in quality. Concord 60 to 75 cents a «ase, 
small baskets Delaware 10 to 20 cents, Niag- 
ara 10 to 18 cents, Catawba 10 to 14 cents, 
black 10 to 12 cents, large baskets black 16 
to 18 cents, ten-basket cases Delaware $1.75 
to $2.25, Niagara $1.50 to $1.75, Catawba 
$1.25 to $1.50, Concord $1 to $1.25, in trays 
per ton, Delaware $75 to $80, Clinton $60 to 
$65, white $40 to $50 and Concord $35 to $45. 
Cape Cod cranberries, large prime to fancy 
lack $7.25 to 











‘AMES BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


THE ANGORA GAT. 


4 Superb Edition, Beautifully Mlustrated, 
‘Kelling How to Select, Breed, Train 
and Manage Them. 
Only book of its kind. Con‘ains most important 
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Story,” “ The Subway Cat,” “ A Hosp! , 
interesting tales. The volume, aside from being an 
excellent treatise on the cat, forms a delightful gift 
book. Edited 


. by Robert Kent 
** No author could be more justified in 8 on 
his selected topic, as one having ° is 
Mr. James in xpositor of the 


es appear as an @ 
for thousands of beautiful specimens of 
these lovely creatures owe not only existence, 
but their excellence, to the skill, care and knowledge 
of this well-known breeder. The 

aerial Being, in fons . ork th t is indis: le to 
sare awor at 

tny owner of one of the valuable and Debanren ani- 
nals.”—Vew York Vogue. 

“Itcomes from a practical breeder. Prospective 
oreeders of cay will find this book interesting 
reading.”—Country Gentleman. 

“ Those who aré lovers of cats will find much that is 
interesting and instructive in this book.”— School 
Education, Minneapolis. - 

“It seems to us a book w..ich those who are fond of 
cats will be glad tc read.”—George T. Angell, in Our 
Dumb Animals, Boston. 

* It is a useful volume, both for the owners of the 
Abgots and other cats. It is tastefully bound and 
ful Y, illustrated.”—Our Fellow Creatures, Chicago. 

* Volume of highest authority, exceedingly enter- 
taining, full of facts, beautifully illustrated.”—<Ameri- 
can Rivator, Boston Mass. 

Pric”, postpaid, $1.25. For sale by booksellers or 
sent direct. 

JAMES BROTHERS, Publishers, 
230 Wachi.gton Street. Boston, Mass. 








box. Brussels sprouts 4 to 10 cents a quart. | 


FARMERS’ WANTS ' 


ONE CENT A WORD 


Farmers’ Want Department is established to all 
the sale and of Stock, Seeds, Fruits ete, 











OCKERELS—For sale from prize-winning stock: 
Prices reasonable. Choice Buff Orpin tons, Part 
ridge Wyandottes, Partridge Pl mouth Hocks’ Rose 
comb R. I. Reds. ARTHUR WAITE, Rockville, Mass. 





eae Plymouth Rocks Eggs. $l per 15,85 per 
New Brunswick, N. J. a 





OLSTEIN-FRIESIANS. Best cows in New Eng- 

Horan. Pieter, De ~o ap eh strains. Best 
- Young bulls an il 

Send for pedigrees. Prices r ab Nios aside 








NE Webster & Hannum Boue Cutter for exc 
Q*¥orsn $25; never been used. KENT, Box 75a, 








ton. 


Fe SALE—Nine registered Aberdeen-Angus bulls 





6 
to 12 n:onths old. Individual merit end i 
t. JOHN L. GAISER, Charleston, — the 








UFF Cochins; youn amt Gouin cain @ are 
B J.L. WARE, South Keene, N. HL or sale. C. 








improved. MARTIN HU ER, Croton Kennels, 


4° STUD—Fee $10; Bob Jingo: breeding cannot be 
ew Castle, Pa. 


a 





HORTHORN bulls for sale. Write J. M. STEW 
S & SON, Canal Winchester, O., for prices. a 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
MIDDLESEX, 88. 
At a Probate Court holden at Cambridge, in 
aay is We Comay : ge ne pe the eleventh 
r, in ear of o 
thousand nine hundred and uwo. sureties 
ON the petition of NELLIE ADAMS WHIT- 
that ber ‘name mate be cea county. praying 
ma e chan to that o; 
FRANCES NELLIE ADAMS WHITMAN. pub- 
lic notice haying been given, according to the 
order of Court, that all persons might appear and 
show cause, if any they had, why the same should 
not be granted, and it jbpearing that the reason 
given therefor is sufficient. and consistent with 
ihe public interest, and being Satisfactory to the 
Court, and no objection being made: 
It is decreed that her name be changed, as 
seges for, to that of Frances Nellie Adams 
hitman, which naime she shall hereafter bear, 
and which shall be her jegal name, and that she 
ve public notice of said change b publishing this 
ecree once in each week, for three successive 
weeks, in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & 
powspener published in Boston, and make return 
to this Court under oath that such notice has 
been given. RLES J. McINTIRE. 
Judge of Probate Court. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, ss. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors, and all 
other persons interested in the estate of MAR- 
THA KENDALL, late of Vergennes, in the 
State of Vermont, deceased, intestate, leaving 
estate in said County of Middlesex. 

WHEREAS, & petition has been presented to 

said Court to grant a letter of adminstra- 

tion on the estate of said deceased to Minnie A. 

Worden of Chelmsford, in the County of Middle- 

oy wihowt ving a ——a Fong her bond. Ps 

u_are hereby c¢ appear at a ‘O- 
bate Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said 

County of Middlesex, on the mnth day of 

December, A. D. 1902, at nine o’clock in the fore- 

noon, to show cause, if any you have, why the 

same should not be granted. 

And the petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive 
weeks, in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & 
newspaper published !n Boston, the last publica- 
tion to be one day, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire. 
Virst Judge of said Court, this seventeenth da of 
November, in the year one thousand nine hundred 


and two. 
S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 








NOTICE 18 HEREBY GIVEN, that the sub- 
scriber has been duly appointed executor of the 
willof ROWENA R. WAITE, late of Coventry, 
in the Siate of Rhode Island, deceased, testate, 
and has taken upon himself that trust by giving 
bond, as the law directs. 

All persons having demands upon the estate of 
said deceased are required to exhibit the same 
and all persons indebted to said estate are called 
upon to make payment to the subscriber. 

( Address) 


‘eceningion, R. I. 
HARLES M. TYLER, Executor. 





Nov. 15, 1902. 








AN HONEST DEFENDER OF THE PEOPLE'S RIGHTS. 





Springfield 


telligence. 
‘ authors. 


general newspaper. 


Specimen copies of either Edition 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Republican aims first to be the best local newspaper in the 
world. It covers the news of New England, and especially of 
Western Massachusetts, with painstaking thoroughness and in- 


It chronicles the daily events of America and the world with 
alertness, breadth of vision, discrimination and good taste. 

Its Editorial treatment of Politics and all Current Affairs is 
conspicuous for its ability. It is sincere, earnest, fair, fearless, 
progressive, hopeful and philosophic. 

The Republican maintains a strong and interesting Literary 
Department, publishing much excellent fiction and poetry and a 
daily instalment of news, notices and reviews of books and their 


It devotes special attention and liberal space to Business and 
Financial interests, to outdoor sports and pastimes, to women’s 
serious concerns and their diversions, to the theatre, to education and 
philanthropy in all their various lines. 

Typographically The Republican is made clean and attractive 
for the comfort of its readers and the advantage of its advertisers. 

THE SUNDAY REPUBLICAN is a rich and entertaining illus- 
trated magazine of good literature as well as a first-class local and 


THE WEEKLY REPUBLICAN gives a carefully edited and 
well-arranged review and summary of the news, together with the 
best editorial and literary features of the Daily and Sunday issues. 


Subscription Rates: 


DAILY, $8 a year, $2 a quarter, 70 cents a month, 3 cents a copy. 
SUNDAY, 82 a year, 50 cents a quarter, 5 cents a copy. 
WEEKLY, $1 a year, 25 cents a quarters, 10 cents a month, 3 cents a copy. 


Republican will be sent free one month to any one who wishes to try it. 
All subscriptions are payable in advance. Address, 


THE REPUBLICAN, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Republican 


sent free on application. The Weekly 
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Our Homes. 


The Workbox. 
GIFTS FOR YULE-TIDE. 

A home-made banner to hang up in the 
sleeping-room is easily made. Procure a 
piece of heavy yellow satin ribbon, eleven 
inches long and five inches wide. On this 
ribbon print with the type-writer, commenc- 
ing about one’ and one-half inches from the 
top, the following lines, just in order as they 
appear in this article: 


In this quiet room, 





Sleep sweetly 


O thou 
Whoe’er thou art; 
and let 


No mournful 
yesterdays 


Disturb thy peaceful heart, 


Nor let tomorrow 
scare thy rest 


With dreams of coming iN; 
Thy Maker is thy changeless friend, 
His love surrounds 
thee still. 
Forget thyself 
And all the world 


Put out each glaring light; 
The stars are watching overhead, 


Sleep sweetly then, 
Good Night! 
Fringe the bottom of ribbon to the space 
of a good inch. Hem down a piece at the 
top to run in a bit of whalebone. Sew nar- 
row baby ribbon at each end and tie ina 


bow to hang up by. 
Charles Lamb says: ‘ Presents endear 


absents.”’ 
There is the never-to-be-despised,—be- 
cause so thoroughly useful,—pincushion. 
Mattress cushions are serviceable. They 
vary in size, some being about six inches by 
four inches, or quite square ; others consid- 
erably larger, averaging thirteen inches by 
nine inches. These pincushions are made 
of layers of flannel, the thicker the better. 
Twenty-two layers are usually necessary, 
cut carefully to one size, roughly tacked 
through to keep them. together, and then 
put into the cover, which may be brocaded 
silk, satin or embroidered linen. Leave the 
sides open to put in the flannel. The two 
pieces forming the coverare stitched neatly 
to an inch or inch and a half wide ribbon, 
forming the sides. Three yards of flannel 
are required for the large-sized pincushion, 
anda yard and a half for the smaller one. 
They look exactly like small mattresses, 
and are tufted the same way. Three or 
four strands of filo floss threaded in a 
needle and passed right through from the 
under side and tied lightly to form little 
rosettes. This finishes the cushion. A 
A unique gift is made as follows: A tube 
or cylinder of about twelve inches in length 
and four in diameter, has a soft silk bag 
running through it so as to show at both top 
and bottom. A draw string is run in at the 
top, leaving a wide heading, and the bottom 
of the bag is gathered up as tightly as 
possible. It is hung by the ribbon draw 
string. The cylinde: may be of pasteboard 
covered with plush, brocaded silk or satin, 
hand-painted or embroidered linen. These 
are nice for feather brushes or dusters. 
Eva M. NILES. 
Consumption Infectious. , 


Of all communicable diseases, consump- 
tion (pulmonary tuberculosis) is the most 
dangerous. More people contract that dis- 
ease than any other. The first essential 
for the restriction of consumption is the 
general recognition of the truth that con- 
sumption is the most dangerous communi- 
cable disease. It is lack of caution, be- 
cause of ignorance of the great truth that 
consumption is spread from infected per- 
sons, that kills off the improperly housed 
and improperly fed poor. It is ignorance of 
that great truth that kills off the rich by 
tubercular disease, in spite of proper hous- 
ing and proper food. 

It is the slow but gradual gaining of that 
precivus knowledge by the common people, 
and action governed by that knowledge, 
that is reducing the mortality from eon- 
sumption. In order to be most useful to 
the public, it is essential that this knowledge 
shali be gained by and shall govern the ac- 
tion of every coughing consumptive, who 
otherwise is a constant source of danger. 
Therefore the consumptive should be 
promptly putin possession of that knowl- 
edge. Every case of well-developed con- 
sumption should be reported, and every 
case reported should be promptly informed 
how to avoid reintection of the patient him- 
self and spreading the disease.—Science 
News. 








—_——-- ~27oeo, 
Concerning Coats. 


“Now that the overcoat season is on 
again,’’ said an up-town tailor in the course 
of a conversation un the care of clothes, 
** one sees the ut er inability of the average 
man to properly wear and care for his gar- 
ments. Jackets may be worn anyhow with 
out much detracting from their owner’s 
appearance, but overcoats, like frock coats, 
require care in handling and wearing. Not 
one man ina thousand knows how to put 
on his coat correctly. Ignorance and care- 
lessness in disposing of the garment when 
not in use make the wearers of even the best 
coats ‘ look like thirty cents’ beside the 
man with a cheaper article, but who knows 
how to wear and care for it. 

‘“Men curse their tailors when after a 
few days wear they find their coats out of 
shape at the shoulders and hanging badly. 
The art of the tailor has, of course, a great 
deal to do with the appearance of a coat, 
but on the customer himself much more 
depends. 

‘* Most men when they are being measured 
and ftitied assume all sorts of unnatural 
postures. They forget that what they really 
want is a garment to fit their ordinary shape 
and not the forced tigure which they present 
to the tailor. 

** Then, again, when the new coat comes 
home the owner tugs it on anyhow and 
wears it flapping open. Every new coat 
should be carefully moulded by the wearer 
into the shape of his every-day figure. He 
should get his shoulders well into it, and, in 
order to arrive at that result, he should 
have assistance on at least the first six 
occasions on which he wears the garment. 
The coat should be carefully buttoned 
downward, not the reyerse, as is so often 















EXPOSURE 
to the cold and wet is the first step | 
to Pneumonia. Take a dose of. - 
PERRY DAVIS’ | 


Painkiller 


and the danger can be averted. 

It has no equal as a preventive | 
and cure for Colds, Sore Throat, 
Quinsy and Rheumatism. 















the case. For at least one hour on each 
ot the first six days of use the coat should 
be kept buttoned. It will then have 
adjusted itself to the peculiarities of the 
figure.” —New York Times. , 





A Banker Who Eats No Lunch. 

A recentarticle ina Philadelphia periodi- 
cal discusses at length the personality of 
George W. Perkins, the partner of J. Pier- 
pont Morgan. Mr. Perkins, who is a com- 
paratively young man—forty years of age— 
was selected for this exigent position by 
Pierpont Morgan for his great. ability — 
physical as well as mental ability. His 
biographer says: mite Sie 

“ He is just under six feet, powerful, takes 
much out-door exercise, and eats a great deal 
of dinner. But he is not one of, those mad- 
men who, in the middle of the day, fill them- 
selves with food which prevents their brains 
from acting aud which the struggling brain 
prevents the stomach from digesting.”’ 

That an: American. business man should 
abstain from “ filling’ himself with food ”’ at 
midday, is, indeed, unusual. The belief 
that we all need three solid meals a day 
dies hard. . 

Medical writers say that a well-known 
English physician took’ as his sole nutri- 
ment, during the last sixteen years of his 
life, three pints of milk daily. Yet on this 
diet he not only sustained life, but was able 
to perform all the duties of his arduous pro- 
fession. 

How suicidal this would seem to the 
average American business man! That 
gentleman rises in the morning; he eats 
either “mush and milk,” or porridge of 
some kind concocted of the new breakfast 
cereals, with thick, clotted cream; he fol- 
lows this with acouple of eggs, boiled or 
poached, with ham or bacon; if he is really 
hungry, he may, perhaps, take a couple of 
chops; he will follow with a large cup of 
coffee, and top off with some buckwheat 
cakes and maple syrup. He goes to his 
oftice and spends a busy forenoon; at one 
o’clock he goes to his club or his favorite 
restaurant, and takes a “light lunch” ; it 
probably includes soup, @ bit of fish, an 
entree, and perhaps a slice of the joint; he 
may take a vegetable or a salad, and per- 
haps some dessert—-say a pudding or an ice. 
In the Eastern States, if he lives in the 
Great Pie Belt he finishes his lunch with 
pie. Inthe darker parts of the New Eng- 
land Pie Zone pie is eaten for breakfast. 

With'this mysterious mass of viands under 
his belt, the American business man goes 
back to his oftice and endeavors to labor. 
But meatal labor is difficult when so much 
digestive labor is thrown upon his organs. 
He returns to his home at nightfall witha 
partialiy digested luncheon, and there par- 
takes of a heavy dinner. Dinner is the 
meal of the day. If he is a prosperous per- 
son, it will consist of at least soup, fish, 
entree, vegetables, joint and dessert. He 
may take alittle red wine with his dinner, 
and if he and his wife havean anniversary or 
a birthday, he will add to ita little cham- 
pagne. Then he retires to his couch and 
has bad dreams. He wonders why. 

Pierpont Morgan’s partner, who skips 
luncheon in the middle of the day, would 
doubtiess be louked upon with horror by 
most American business men. If the aver- 
age business man confined his luncheon to 
aglass of milk and a biscuit, his partner 
would ask himif he was “not feeling well,” 
whilehis wife, if she knew it, would grow 
seriously alarmed, and send for the doctor. 
So the American business man goes on eat- 
ing three square meals a day, and digging 
his grave with his teeth.— Argonaut. 


~ + +o>-- 
Death from Closed Windows. 


Zola’s recent death from asphyxiation, 
which would not have occurred had his 
window been open, moves the hospital to 
apeak of the danger that is courted by all 
who sleep in tightly closed rooms. There is 
poisonous gas in every house, and although 
the products of respiration may not end the 
life as suddenly as it would be ended by the 
carbon monoxid from a charcoal fire, they 
are none the less weakening to the vital 
forces. Says the writer: 

** As in so much that Zola wrote, so in the 
manner of his death we have, concentrated 
upon one tragic page, what in ordinary cir- 
cumstances is scattered over space and time. 
In the case of the great novelist death came 
suddenly by the hand of a poisonous gas, 
while in other cases it has worked slowly by 
means of a destructive microbe, but in both 
alike it has been the lack of ventilation 
which enabled the agent to do its work. 
That consumption is caused by a bacillus; 
that this bacillus exists in the expectoration 
of those who suffer, even in siight degree, 
from the disease; that when dried up and 
fluffed out of a handkerchief in the form 
of light, impalpable dust it impregnates 
the air; that when this air is breathed and 
rebreathed by those who live in unventilated 
rooms it causes consumption; and that con- 
sumption is still the deadliest disease we 
have amongst us, are now truisms. Yet we 
go on shutting our windows as if these 
things were merely fairy tales. 1n the news- 
paper accounts of M. Zola’s death we are 
tol that his windows ‘ naturally had to be 
closed at night,’ as if so doing were quite a 
matter of course, as indeed it is in ninety- 
nine houses out of a hundred. The English 
are always boasting that they are a cleanly 
people, and undoubtedly an upper-class 
Englishman does spend an_ inordinate 
amount of time in cleansing himself. As 
Punch has it, ‘ e’s orful proud of ’is flesh, ’e 
is.’ But the average Englishman with his 
woolen shirts, which are only washed in 
tepid water, his cluth clothes which are 
never washed at all, his carpets which re- 
tain the dust of years, his stuffy woolen- 
covered furniture which lasts for gener- 
ations, and with his beds which are hardly 
ever unpicked or stoved—is by no means 
the cleanly animal that he thinks himself. 
Still, even these things would not be so bad 
if John Bull would but insure a free current 
of air all through his living-rooms. But that 
is just what Mrs. ‘John Bull will by no 
means allow. Fresh air is ‘smutty’ and 
night air is ‘unhealthy,’ so the windows 
must be shut. What sort of night air could 
be more ‘unhealthy’ than the fogs which 
cover the river Thames, and what air could 
be harsher than that of Hampstead in mid- 
winter? Yet all winter through there are 
sick people lying out on the verandas at St. 
Thomas’s Hospital and the Mount Vernon 
Consumption Hospital, being brought round 
again to life by this ‘unhealthy’ air after 
being nearly killed--by inches, it is true— 
by the very thing that killed M. Zola all at 
once, namely, the lack of open windows.”’— 
Literary Digest. 








Shopping in Japan. 


She is a dainty little plutocrat, an author- 
ity on clothes, witha capital ‘“‘C,”’ and she 
talked clothes allaround the world as she 
sat surrounded by the spoils of a season’s 
globe trotting. 

‘““Why,”’ she said, “‘ they can make a dress 
in twenty-four hoursin Japan, and cover it 
with.embroidery into the bargain. I don’t 








know how they do it, but they do. ~ 

‘When you land at Yokohama you will 
find the corridors of the hotel lined with 
Chinamen, runners from the dressmaking 
houses. They give you their cards, come 
to your rooms to get your orders and give 
you fittings, and the next day they will send 
the dress home. Jack ordered a broadcloth 
suity with a frock coat, and it fitted him 
better than any he ever had in his life. It 
cust him $15, and it was as good as any suit 
he ever paid $80 for on Fifth avenue. 

**Now here you see this little pongee 
dress that they made for me. You see it is 
all embroidered in red and blue silk, and I 
never before had a skirt fit me like this, and 
it cost me $8. 

“Then here’s a white flannel, with sailor 
collar and cuffs embroidered in pale blue. 
They charged me $15, and it is a regular 
Paris fit. Here’s a white India linen. You 
see the skirt is composed of clusters of fine, 
vertical tucks, alternating with drawn work. 
It took them four days to make that, and 


‘they charged me $6. Here’s a linen frock for 


a child, embroidered with a vine pattern in 
blue silk, that they made for $3. 

** They are Japanese who run the shops, 
but the workmen are all Chinese, and they 
are simply wonderful. They can take a 
Paris or New York gown and reproduce it 
so that you can’t believe your own eyes. 
They tell a storyin Yokohama of the man 
in the early days of tourist travel who tore 
his trousers on board and had them mended. 
He sent them to the tailor when he landed 
to have them duplicated, and they sent 
back the new ones with the darn neatly 
reproduced ; every stitch just like the old 
one. But seriously, women have awful 
times with their clothes in a trip around the 
world. After three weeks on board every 
stitch of a silk gown will fall apart. ‘There 
was one bride who reached there in despair. 
Every gown in her elegant Paris trousseau 
was ruined. But she had them all exactly 
reproduced, so you couldn’t tell the differ- 
ence, and at one-seventh of the cost. Her 
$200 gowns they duplicated for $30. That’s 
what living on rice does. 

** It’s just the same with materials,” con 
tinued the experienced traveler. ‘* Do you 
see this magnificent piece of cafe au lait 
brocaded satin, a yard wide? I got that for 
seventy-five cents a yard, and it would cost 
$4inthiscountry. And just look at this,” 
and she flung out opulent lengths of cloth of 
gold, shimmering and beautiful. * This 
was ordered by Lady Curzon fur the coro- 
nation,” she said, ‘and then she didn’t 
take it. I got it for $1 a yard; it would cost 
$15 or $20 in this country. I’m going to 
have it made into a gown covered with Irish 
crochet. Now cast your eye upon this table- 
cloth.”’ 

The tablecloth was large enough for 
twenty-four covers. It had a hem of drawn 
work a third of a yard wide, and the rest of 
the surface, excepting the spaces left for 
candelabra, was covered with embroidery, 
which stood up half an inch or more. 
There were twenty-four napkins, a yard 
square, with hems of solid embroidery. 

‘“‘That tablecloth was ordered by some- 
body ‘and never taken,” said she. “ The 
original price was $250, and [ got it for $75. 
The napkins I ordered, and had to pay $25 
apiece for them. The set is worth $2000 in 
this country. And we expressed it from 
Honolulu for $1.25.” 

““That’s the way you get around the 
duties, is it?’’ said the interlocutor. 

‘Oh, that’s not the only way,’’ said the 
little plutocrat,wisely ‘‘I’velearneda num- 
ber of ways, but I will say that the Japs, or 
rather their Uhinese workmen, are the 
cleverest people at the business I ever saw. 
Will you look at that? ”’ 

It was a beautiful plaited skirt of pale 
blue silk poplin, apparently never worn. 

“© When the Chinaman brought that in,” 
said she, reflectively, “I was scared. I 
said, ‘Oh, John, you ’ve cut into my goods,’ 
He wagged his pigtail. ‘No, no,’ said he, 

Chinaman no foolee.’ And he wasn’t.” 
Then she did something or other to the skirt 
and it suddenly collapsed, rolled on the 
floor in shining azure lengths, seemingly 
fresh from the counter.—New York Tribune. 
_-<> 
Exercise for Weak Hearts. 


It is not many years ago that the belief 
prevailed that a sufferer from heart disease 
was in constant peril whenever he moved, 
and-that the nearer he approached absolute 
rest the better it was for his heart. ‘This is 
still true in respect to certain forms of 
heart digsease—those due to actual disease 
or degeneration of the heart muscle; but 
when the disease is in the valves, as it is in 
the majority of cases, the modern teaching 
is that properly regulated exercise is bene- 
ficial. This is founded on the common- 
sense view that the heart is like other 
muscles in that it can be strengthened by 
exercise to meet increased calls upon it. 

When the valves of a pump get out of 
order it requires greater force to move a 
given quantity of water; if this force can be 
applied it will make up for the defect in the 
valves. The same principle holds good in 
the case of the diseased heart; the valvular 
defect must be made good —‘‘ compensa- 
tion” is the medical term for this process— 
by increased strength in the heart muscle. 

The heart must be able not only to meet 
the ordinary, every-day extra strain—this 
it does automatically, as it were, by the 
unaided efforts of nature—but it must be 
stronger than necessary, just as it is in 
health, to meet some extra strain caused by 
iliness, a sudden nervous shock, or some 
absolutely necessary exertion. It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that a diseased heart must, 
to assure the safety of the patient, be 
strengthened beyond the requirements of a 
quiet life. 

‘This is accomplished in various ways, but 
mone is better for the purpose than hill- 
climbing or stair-climbing, the former for 
pleasant days, the latter for bad weather. 
The exercise should, of course, be taken 
‘under the direction of a physician, for it 
can easily be overdone, in which case one 
of the bad conditions against which it is the 
object of the exercise to provide will be 
artificially produced, and the heart will be 
overtaxed before it is strong enough to with- 
stand the extra strain. 

‘ The patient should keep constantly in 
mind the fact that he is not in training to 
become an athlete or a candidate tor mem- 
bership in the Alpine Club, but is working 
only to make his heart a trifle stronger than 
is necessary for its daily needs, so that it 
may have a small reserve of force to draw 
upon to meet any sudden and unexpected 
draft.—Youth’s Companion. 

>. ——_——- 

- Domestic Hints. 
WELSH RABBIT. - 

Put into a small saucepan two tablespoonfuls 
of butter, one-quarter pound of grated cheese, 
one saltspoonful of salt, one of mustard, one- 
quarter saltspoonful of black and white pepper, a 
dash of red pepper and the raw yolk of an egg 
beaten with half a cup of sweet milk. Stir 
together over the fire till of a homogeneous cus- 
tard-like consistency and serve on,hot toast. This 
is enough for three persons. If the rabbit is 
made in a chafing-dish at the table, have a little 
pitcher of cream or milk at hand to add, as the 











mixture thickens in the blazer after a while. 


The especial advantage of this recipe lies in the 
fact that it can be made a week in advance if de- 
sired and will keep without loss of flavor. Upon 
Hardening it forms like gelatine or stiff jelly, in 
which form it is convenient to keep in the ice box. 


CHEESE STRAWS. 

Take one cup of grated cheese, one cup of flour, 
one pinch of cayenne pepper, one saltspoonful of 
salt, one-half cup of butter, rubbed in as for 
pastry. Roll very thin and cut into slender ob- 
longs. The lines should be as straight and sharp 
as possible. Lay ina baking pan and bake in a 
quick oven till slightly brown. Use care in bak- 
ing, as cheese straws are unsightly if too brown. 


CHOCOLATE CUSTARD. 

Put a pint and a ‘half of rich milk into a double 
boiler over the fire with the third of a vanilla 
bean split and cut in small pieces, let it come to a 
boil, and stir in two ounces of fine, sweet choco- 
late grated and ‘a lump of butter the size of a 
walnut. Letit boil fora few moments, remove 
from the fire and beat very light four eggs, strain 
the chocolate gradually over them, stirring all 
the time, add a little salt, and sugar if necessary. 
Rinse a plain mould in cold water, pour the cus- 
tard into it, set the mould into a pan of hot water 


and bake twenty-five minutes. Test with a knife. |, 


Too long cooking makes the custard watery. It 
must be served ice cold and may be prepared the 
day before. Serve with cream or soft boiled 
custard. 
MACAROONS (A BAVARIAN RECIPE.) 

Blanch and chop fine half a pound of almonds. 
Beat the whites of three eggs to a stiff froth, add 
half a pound of sugar and then the nuts. Drop 
froma small spoon on paraffine paper on a@ bak- 
ing sheet and bake a delicate brown in a cool 
oven. 

SCALLOPED OYSTERS AND MACARONI. 


Drain about twenty-five oysters, put a layer of 
boiled macaroni, cut in small pieces into a bak- 
ing-dish, then a layer of oysters, a seasoning of 
salt and pepper, continue so doing until the dish 
is full; cover the top with breadcrumbs and bits 
of butter and bake one-half an hour. 

OYSTER STEW. 

Mix half a pint of milk with a teaspoon ful of 
corn flour, boil until it thickens, stirring con- 
stantly. To this add half an ounce of butter and 
season to taste. Then throw in six or eight 
oysters and stew gently for twenty minutes. 
Serve on a hot dish with some small pieces of 
bread that have been soaked In lemon juice and 
toasted, surrounding the oysters. 


o> 


Hints to Housekeepers. 


It isa good plan to drop a lump or two of gum 
camphor in the nest of a sitting hen, as it has a 
tendency to Keep away lice. 

Too frequent wearing of rubbers and rubber 
overshoes isa fruitful source of tender feet and 
soft corns. Stout shoes with heavy soles are the 
best for out-of-door use, except in snow and 
slush. st js 

See that the playthings that the baby has are 
too large to be crammed into its mouth, and so 
avoid not only the danger of disease, but a ten- 
dency to disfigurethe mouth. 

Half a teaspoonfel of boracic acid in two-thirds 
of a glass of water (if warm it will dissolve bet- 
ter) will relieve many cases of sore eyes in from 
twenty-four to thirty-six hours. Apply freely, 
using a fresh piece of clean, soft cloth with each 
application. 

Americans ure $0 used to eating hot bread for 
breakfast that they seem almost to have dis- 
proved the theory of the indigestibility of rolls 
and baking-powder biscuits. Still it is better to 
vary them with toast once or twice a week at 
least. A half-loaf of long French bread placed 
into the oven long enough to get quite hot and 
crisp, makes a good breakfast bread. The loaf 
should be wrapped ina napkin and broken, not 
cut, atthe table. Muffins split and toasted are 
good. Boston brown bread, sliced and toasted, 
is liked by many children. 

Take very good care of Edam and pineapple 
cheese shells. They are excellent for cooking 
macaroni in. Boil the macaroni, mix with a 
cream sauce, and place it in the shell. Put the 
shellon a piece of oiled or buttered paper and 
bake in the oven for fifteen minutes. A_ little 
cheese may be sprinkled over the top if desired. 
With care a shell may be used several times. 

When eggs are expensive it is well to remem- 
ber that it is not necessary to boil a whole egg to 
get a yolk for garnishing. Separate white and 
yolk without breaking the latter, and poach it 
hard in salted water. The white is saved for 
glazing or meringue, etc. 

By eating fast, the stom ach, like a bottle being 
filled through a funnel, is full and overflowing 
before we know it. But the most important 
reason is, the food is swallowed before time has 
been allowed to divide it in sufficiently small 
pieces with the teeth; for, like ice in a tumbler 
of water, the smaller the bits are the sooner are 
they dissolved. It has been seen with the naked 
eye that if solid food is cut up in pieces small as 
half a pea it digests almost as soon, without 
being chewed at all, as if it had been well mas- 
ticated. The best plan, therefore, is for all per- 
sons to thus comminute their food, for even if 
well chewed the comminution is no injury, while 
itis of very great importance in case of hurry, 
forgetfulness, or bad teeth. Cheerful conversa- 
tion prevents rapid eating. 

Fashion Motes. 
a®s Gray squirrel has agaiu come into favor, and 
Is used for wraps, linings, edgings, cape collars 
and muffs. A novel sight is that of squirrel fur 
muffs and boas combined with ermine, otter or 
black marten. : 

a®eSome of the youthful costumes for early 
winter are made of golden or sable brown or 
Russian blue cloth, with strappings of the cloth 
piped with Scoteh plaid by way of trimming. 
Very often there is a shirt waist or blo .se vest of 
the tartan, with a matching hning in the walking 
coat. « 

ae The new shade of pink called La France 
rose is almost as pink as a carnation blossom. 
Itis at its best in the brocades and satins for 
evening toilettes, the sheer wools for house 
gowns, and velvets and pannes for various effec- 
tive dress accessories and choice millinery. 

a*e Many of the skirt and coat costumes or 
other gowns of cloth of last spring are freshened 
this season by the addition of trimmings of a 
matching color in silk or velvet, on which small 
white dots are woven. If orange or brilliant red 
spots are desired, velvet in good qualities so pat- 
terned is not hard to find. Indeed, the appear- 
ance of fabrics of many.different kinds, the win- 
ter display of silk, gauze and velvet ribbons, 
piumage, millinery accessories, bows, petticoats, 
blouses, vest fronts, revers, etc., spots and dots 
are to be used for months to come. 

a*s The newest of the fashionable sealskin 
coats are in Louis XV. style. Other fashionable 
models are in open-fronted Russian-blouse de- 
signs, with high collar and ratber wide revers of 
some contrasting fur, with fullness belted in at 
the waist and with peplum finish below it. The 
sealskin box coats are very becoming to a young 
woman of slender figure. 

a%s Silver-pointed fox fur, which is liberally 
sprinkled with long white hairs, is one of the 
number of comparatively inexpensive furs, which 
are used this season for trimming costumes of 
ziveline, camel’s hair, boucle cloth and similar 
shaggy fabrics so much the vogue. The pelts 
are also used for the broad, flat neck scarfs and 
directoire muffs. 

a*e French flannel blouses or shirt waists with 
tailor-made walking skirts of cloth or zibeline are 
just now almost universally worn. These waists 
are the most practical garments that a woman 
can select to tide her over the late fall. Never 
before were shirt-waist flannels so tempting in 
quality or coloring, but among ready-made styles 
there is a tendency towards elaboration that 
spoils the proper effect of the simple flanne- 
waist. Stitching, faggoting, strappings and but- 
tons are all desirable and appropriate as trim- | 
mings, but lace appliques, showy Oriental em 
broideries, military effects, dangling cords and 
silk and metal tags and pendeloques do not. ; 

*, Black and white relieved by touches of pale 
blue is one of the season’s popular combinations 
in har dsome tailor gowns. Rough black novelty 
wool with a shaggy white dot or lance-like figure, 

made up with a mere suggestion of ciel-blue 
cloth and gold and black braid, makes a stylish 
and becoming street dress. A French gown of 
smooth-finish black and white wool has rather 











broad revers on the blouse bodice made of blue 


| cloth stitched in black, with an applique edge of 


black, gold and a touch ef ecru. A broad applied 
band of the blue cloth runs down the front of the 
bodice, giving a walstcoat effect, and is finished 
with black stitching and two rows of gold but- 
tons. The blue-stitched plastron and collar have 
an edge of black velvet and gold, and the shaped 
girdle is of black velvet alone. 

a®s In the list of opera, ball and other evening 
wraps, are long garments of cream-white officers’ 
cloth, witha velvety surface, trimmed with bands 
of Siberian squirrel and elaborate appliques of 
filigree gold and silver embroideries. They are 


open flowing sleeves and cape collar are: dec- 
orated. These squirrel-trimmed wraps in differ- 
ent colored cloths also come in open-sleeve, 
Monte Carlo and Empire shapes. Indian em- 
brotderies are also used to trim other sorties de 
bal, made of costly brocades, moires and richly 
patterned matellasse stuffs. They have large 
collars and revers of sable or otter fur and plain 
satin linings. Long. straight cloaks falling from 
elaborately decorated yokes are made of black or 
dove-gray satin, duchess or velvet, lined with 
Roman-red silk. These wraps are very similar in 
style to the Killarney dust cloaks worn last 
summer in Paris and London. ° 
e%, When velvets arein vogue, corduroys, vel 
veteens and fancy velours are also certain to be 
popular, and in the corded and figured varieties 
this year there is an unusual range of colors and 
weaves to choose from. Among the handsome 
gowus displayed at a city importing house was a 
model of leaf-brown, silk-finished velours. The 
skirt was trimmed with a narrow band> of otter 
fur, and the Eton blouse had dou ble fronts, each 
bordered with a band of the fur and opening over 
a vest of orange-colored cloth, with a striped yoke 
of brown and gold biaid. All the fabrics used were 
the best of their kind. The plain ribbed cor.lu- 
roys are not handsome enough for stylish gowns. 
For walking, golf and skating costumes for the 
winter it is a comfortable and excellent material, 
and 1t now comes in much softer weaves than 
were formerly manufactured. The dark greens, 
wood colors and sable brown are the hand- 
somest among these fabrics. 

as Notwithstanding the array of coats, jackets, 
cloaks, pelerines, and long wraps of every de- 
scription, blouses and blouse effects innumerable 
continue to appear, but the droop grows less and 
lexs excessive on the fronts, which even for 
winter wear often open all the way down to the 
belt, with smart standing collar and large revers 
of squirrel, chinchil a, mink, or other fur, and 
vest and stock of Persian brocade, moire, Plaided 
satin or other rich effective naterial. ‘Eton, 
Figaro and Russian jackets all reappear, and a 
number of modified Louis styles, with fancy 
waistcoat effects, and skirts more or less long. 
There seems, strange to say, no diminution 
whatever in the popularity of these winter styles. 

ate Pure white toilettes will be as fashionable 
during the winter as they have been during the 
summer and autumn, and are being made in 
cloth as often as in silk, satin, transparent fab- 
rics, pannes and moires, for both house and 
evening wear. The white cloth tailor costume, 
with white silk or satin blouse in combination, 
with either dark or ermine furs as a finish, will 
bea favorite with women to whom expense and 
durability are of no concern. White cloth Monte 
Carlo coats will be worn over gowns of lace, silk, 
light wool or satin, and white eloth Russian 
blouses with trimmings of Siberian squirrel or 
ermine are among the stylish winter wraps for 
young women. 

a®s Some of the costly fur garments of the sea- 
son have a flowing undersleeve of handsome lace 
falling with the fur sleeve over a puffed under- 
sleeve of all-over silk embroidery or gold net, 
gathered into a fur wristband. Another mode of 
trimming fur is a band of white panne, embroid- 
ered with Uriental colored silks and gold threads 
around the collar and cuffs of the bishop sleeve. 

a%s The long, loose coats of three-quarter length 
have proved the popular shapes in outside gar- 
ments for both day and evening wear, and they 
are seen in silk, satin, cloth and velvet, as well as 
in lace. Black satin coats are popular with fur 
or lace-trimmed collars, but those who desire a 
serviceable and comparatively inexpensive wrap, 
the three-quarter coat of black, smooth-faced 
cloth is a very good purchase. Finished with 
rows of stitching and a velvet collar, and lined 
with white satin, with a black cloth tailor skirt 
and white satin blouse en suite, the costume is 
both useful and good looking. 

a*s Bisque, ivory and pale ecru guipure laces 
in applique effects, with stock collar and girdle 
of some rich-hued velvet, are still used by dress- 
makers and tailors as a decoration for handsome 
gowns of cloth or wools of somewhat lighter 
weaves. The addition of alace or chiffon vest 
and undersleeves draped over silk is also a 
feature of the decoration, and this season some 
of these accessories are adjustable and can be 
changed for similar gilet and sleeves of velvet- 
dotted taffeta, Scotch plaided satin, Persian 
brocade, moire, etc. Where lace is not desir 
able, braid or rows of silk milliner’s folds are 
more frequently substituted than trimming of any 
other description—silk stitching excepted. 


a® This season there have appeared not afew 
modifications of the Empire style, both in cloaks 
and gowns. The new sequined and appliqued 
nets are especially effective made up in this 
fashion, but a very important thing to consider is 
the figure of the woman who chooses this par- 
ticular style of dress. She must be tall and _ slen- 
der, or her gown will prove a failure. 

a*. A Stliysh and retined costume shown by an 
up-town tailor as a winter model is made of a 
beautiful shade of blue in light-weight broad- 
cloth. The price is higher than that of zibeline 
or camel's hair, but the broadcloth is very wide, 
and therefore requires less for the suit entire, 
and this special shade of blue cannot be found 
among any of the great variety of lower-priced 
wools. The seven-gored skirt has silk stitching 
on either side of each pressed seam, and at the 
hem are eleven rows of the same stitching 
reaching up one-third of the length of the skirt. 
Another handsome model in blue broadcloth has 
a three-quarter Louis coat, with fur revers turn- 
ing back over a waistcoat of very fine ecru cloth 
braided in blue soutache. The close parts of the 
sleeves are made of the same light cloth, covered 
with braiding, and the skirt parts on the left side, 
showing a harrow panel to inateh. 


«*, Aside from the full-dress toilettes o net, 
chiffon and lace, some of the most beautiful 
gowns imported are made of lustrous crepe de 
chine, lined with soft, light Liberty satin, to ac- 
centuate the clinging effect. Laces of the most 
beautiful kinds are inset in various artistic ways, 
and fine gold lace is similarly treated on gowns 
of white lace, chiffon, or black and white net. A 
nine-inch band of point de Venise forms the hem 
of one crepe de chine skirt, appliqued at the 
upper edge and falling over-a simulated under- 
skirt of accordion plaiting. put. on to give the de- 
Sired fluff and expanse around the feet. Lace and 
embroidery predominate among the trimmings on 
evening dresses to a great extent, and many ot 
the new laces are delicately embroide ed with 
gold threads. The black sequined gowns for full- 
dress are stillin sight, but they are varied by gen- 
erous applications of cream or black lace, which 
lightens and relieves the former,dense glitter and 
adds much to the elegance as well as the becom- 
ingness of the gown. ts 

a", A stylish French walking coat of castor- 
colored Kersey has rather high-rounded revers 
of dark mink from.below the chest in front to the 
waist. . Starting from these revers.q@n the upper 
part are very wide bands of brown velvet drawn 
through castor kid buckles. The bands are car- 
ried under the revers to a little below the waist 
line, where they are drawn through similar 
buckles of smaller size. A high rounding collar 
and wide flaring cuffs of the mink fur finish the 
garment at ‘the neck and sleeves.—New ‘ York 
Evening Post. ioe 





Lilian Whiting in Boston Budget. 


“In every seed to breathe the flower: 
In every drop of dew 

To reverence a cloistered star 
Within the distant blue; 

To wait the promise of the bow, 
Despite the cloud between, 


Of loveliness unseen.” 
—Rev. John B. Tabb. | 


A breath of the glory of summer 
Sweeps over my soul today, 

Though the winds are searching and tireless 
And November’s skies are gray. 

Yet, beyond all the mists and the shadows, 
The fragrance and beauty arise, 











lined with gold-and-gray-shot taffeta, and the 
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| ities and is used by the most noted beauties of the 


Is Faith—the fervid evidence Fates 


Our Lady Readers will 
Recognize This Pictur. ; 















AFac-Simile of the One Printed on the 
.Wrappers of 


Dobbins’ Electric Soa; 


The soap their mothers used to delight | 
praising. Dobbins’ Electric is the same yur 
article it was when it was first made and c - 
up to I4centsa bar. If your clothes do 1 
last as long and look as whi e as they used 1: 
it is because your Jaundress is using some «) 
the cheap trash, loaded with rosin or othe: 
adulterants, that is sold as soap. Dobbins’ | 

ure, and madeof borax and the finest ©) 

t whitens. the clothes, and preserves then. 
Itis the greatest disinfectant in the worl: 
Sold by all grocers. 


DOBBINS’ SOAP MANUFACTURING CO. 


Sole Manufacturers. Philadelphia. 
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And | tread, as by magic a: d music, 
In the pathways of Paradise. 
—iL. \\ 
Faith is the substance of things hoped for ; 
evidence of things unseen.—St. Paul. 


As the telescope reveals to us innumera! 
stars unseen by the eye; as the spectros: 
multiplies, indefinitely, the vast myriads « 
worlds revealed by the telescope,—so Fait! 
looking into the far future, discerns yg: 
spiritual realities,—as real and even i) 
nitely more significant than the solar s) 
tems of the universe—which the ordinii: 
consciousness does not grasp. Faith invest- 
the spiritual perception with that greate: 
potency and intensity with which the tel. 
scope and the spectroscope invest the ori: 
nary sight. Nor do these inventions revea' 
anything that does not exist. They disclo 
great realities, not illusions. They simp!) 
enable the eye to gain a larger recognitic:: 
of the manner in which infinite space i- 
peopled. The telescope does not contribute 
to gratifying the fancy with illusions, but \: 
opens the gaze to discerning the glorivu- 
and marvelous creations of God. 

Faith is to the soul what the telesco) 
and the spectroscope are to the human e)+ 
It is the revealer of realities. Faith does noi 
open to us a mere world of illusion ‘ wher 
nothing is but what is not’; it is not i 
magic mirror reflecting, by some necro- 
mancy, shadows and apparitions that exist 
only by fanciful and ingenious combina 
tion of artificial mechanism. Instead, it i- 
the extension and the vivifying of sight in 
order that it may penetrate into the divine 
universe and recognize the marvelous real- 
ities that God has created. Faith is vis- 
ion; faith is power; faith is effective- 
ness of energy. Without it, man’ 
life would be as that of a mole livinz 
in the ground. Faith is the revealer a- 
well as the inspirer. It imparts to life 
renewed power of achievement because it 
shows the grander world of realities to 
which the human life may press on; te 
which it may attain and amid which it ma) 
dwell. Reaiizing its office one comes int: 
a deep realization of the profound truth 
involved in the words: ‘‘ For he endured a~ 
seeing that which is invisible.’ With the 
glory, the beauty, of the invisible revealed 
tothe perception, one can endure—endur: 
even cheerfully—the privation, the limita- 
tion, the withholding of the immediate 
present. He may make each day a seedd- 
time; he may regard thedays as the ap- 
pointed period which is not the harvest, but 
the sowing, and he may remember that the; 
who sow in tears may reap in joy, if, in- 
deed, they sow to the spirit. Let one ti!’ 
his days with generous devotion to idea! 
aims, and the results are inevitable an’ 
assured. One does not gather figs of thistles 
but if he sows to love and beauty and har- 
mony and exaltation,—of such shall h+ 
reap. He may sow, in tears, to exaltation 
and noble work, but none the less shall he 
reap in gladness. 

Faith is, however, not only the telesco: 
andthe spectroscope of the spiritual percep- 
tion, but it 1s far more than merely th: 
ingenious device that reveals infinite realitie~ 
beyond ordinary sight. It is not only th: 
revealer, but the creator. It discloses, bu' 
what is more, it vitalizes and creates th: 
very realities which it reveals. For wha! 
does St. Paultell us? ‘‘ Faith is the su’- 
stance of things hoped for,”’ as well as ‘‘ th: 
evidence of things unseen.’’ What is so rea 
as a “substance”? and as that which 1s sub- 
stantial? And faith is the very essence 0: 
the substantial. It is the most real quality. 
and the most intense potency, of the divin: 
universe. 

In another connection St.;Paul asks the 
searching question: ‘“ Have you faith. 
leave it to yourselves before God.’? Do 10! 
these words suggest the completeness of th: 
conditions under which Faith works out it- 
results? the conditions under which it 
creates that which it longs for and prays fo: 
with all the resistless energy of the spirit- 
ual life? ‘* Have faith to yourselves Jfor 
God.’’ For without Him ye can do nothing 

Faith that commits itself utterly to God, fo: 
His direction and leading, has the irresisti 

ble potency whose energy is creative, whos: 

sweep is irresistible, and which is, indeed 

its own unfaltering evidence of the great 
reality in the things unseen. 

The Brunswick, Boston. 


CHEEKS LIKE ROSES 


Complexions Like Pearls 
Without the Use of 


Powders or Cosmetics 


‘THIS is an age of wonderful 
inventions and discoveries, 
and among these wonderful 
Secoveses — ate ciagsed 
me. uppert’s Word Ke- 
nowned “Face Bieach.* This 
cc remedy purities, beauti- 
8, preserves and restores 
the complexion. It removes 
Pimples. freckles, blackheads, 
Wrinkies, sallowness, muddi- 
ness, brown spots, oiliness, 
skin diseases, etce., leaving the 
kin clear, smooth and spot- 
ess like alabaster. It brings 
back the natural glow to the 
cheeks and imparts the fresh. 
nessand beauty of youth to the 
complexion. It is prescribed 
the highest medical author- 














world. Most marvelous results are obtained when 
it is used in conjunction with my superb * Egypt- 
fan Baim,” and in order that any person may 

my pene ry - t a d e cost, 

nd to any address, ail charges ’ 

T trial bottle of the ** Face leach,” 2 yy a 
trial jar of the “ Egyptian Baim,” together with 
m 1 al —_ 0 gh nap ee oa for 75 
a waa 1s grand Offer wiil be 


MADAME A. RUPPERT, Serciizisr 














6 B. 14th Street, New York City, 
e 
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DISCOMFORT 
AFTER MEALS. 


Feeling oppressed with a sensation of 
stufliness, and finding the food both to dis- 
‘end and painfully hang like a heavy weight 
it the pit of the stemach are symptoms of 
indigestion. With these the sufferers will 
iten have Constipation, Inward Piles, Full- 
yess of the Blood in the Head, Acidity of 
hie Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Headache, 
isgust of Food, Gaseous Eructations, Sink- 
ug or Fluttering of the Hea t, Choking or 
suffocating Sensations when in a lying post- 
ure, Dizziness on rising suddenly, Dets or 
\Vebs before the Sight, Fever and Dull Pain 
1 the Head, Deficiency of Perspiration, 
) ellowness of the Skin and Eyes, Pain in 
‘he Side, Chest, Limbs and Sudden Flushes 
of Heat. A few doses of 


adway’s 
Pills 


will free the system of all the above-named 
disorders. Purely vegetable. 

Price, 25 cents per box. Sold by all drug- 
zists, or sent by mail on receipt of price. 


RADWAY & CO., 55 Elm Street, New York, 


se sure to get ‘* Radway’s.” 


Poetry. 


THE TEACHER WHO NEVER 
GROWS OLD. 
Came to me a learned preacher, 
With his sayings wise and true, 
And I thought an ageless teacher, 
But he died before [ knew. 





Came to me the sweetest singer 
J had ever heard since birth, 
Aud I said, “* He’ll sing forever,” 

But he sank into the earth. 


Came, then, one who, with great learning, 
Told about the splendid stars, 

And who satistied my longing 
Till he burst-these earthly bars. 


Came once more another mortal 
Who said, ** Riches tast for aye,” 

But he soared unto the portal 
Where they last not for a day. 


Then I said with strong endeavour, 
I will give a bag of gold 

For a teacher who will never 
In the wide, wide world grow old. 


Then they told me of a teacher, 
Natureis her wondrous hame, 

And she is an endless preacher, 
Now and always just the same. 


Nature is the youngest preacher 
In the world, so I am told, 
For she is the only teacher : 
That is known who grows not old. 
- WILLIAM C. CRoss. 
Ealing W., London. 


_——_ 
>So 


SHE BIG DOG UNDER THE 
WAGON. 
“Come, wife,” said good old Farmer Gray, 
«Put on your things, ’tis market day— 
And we'll be off to the nearest town, 
There and back ere the sun goes down. 
Spot? No, we’ll leave old Spot behind.” 
But Spot he barked, and Spot he whined, 
And soon made up bis doggish mind 
To follow under the wagon. 


Away they went at a good round pace, 

And joy came into the farmer’s face ; 

*‘ Poor Spot,’’ said he, “did want to come, 

But I’m awful glad he’s left at home; 

He'll guard the barn, and guard the cot, 

And keep the cattle out of the lot.” 

“ Tm not so sure of that,” thought Spot, 
The big dog under the wagon. 





The farmer all his produce sold, 
And got his pay in yellow gold, 
Then started homeward after dark, 
Home through the lonely forest. Hark! 
A robber springs from behind a tree— 
“ Your money or else your life,” says he; 
The moon was up, but he didn’t see 
The big dog under the wagon. 
Spot ne’er barked and Spot ne’er whined, 
But quickly caught the thief behind; 
He dragged him down in the mire and dirt, 
And tore his coat and tore his shirt, 
Then held him fast on the miry ground; 
The robber uttered not a sound 
While his hands and feet the farmer bound, 
And tumbled him into the wagon. 


So Spot, he saved the farmer’s life, 
The farmer’s money, the farmer’s wife; 
And now the hero, grand and gay, 
A silver collar he wears today; 
Atnong his friends, among his foes, 
And everywhere his master goes, 
He follows on his horny toes, 

The big dog under the wagon. 

—New Orleans Picayune. 
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VISIONS OF THANKSGIVING. 
Now doth the turkey see in dreams 
The visions of a day 
. That makes his heart go pit-a-pat 
And turns his feathers gray. 


The smell of celery gives him pain, 
And though his eyes are wet 

With tears of coming sorrow, he 
‘Tries bravely to forget. 


A little cranberry is to him 
The crimson badge of fate 

That he must wear when he is called 
Into his -uture state. 





An oyster makes him shut his eyes 
To miss the sight of it; 

And when he sees an axe, Great Scott! 
He almost hasa fit. - 


He thinks about the people who 
Will sound his requiem, 

And wonders how it’s going to feel 
To be inside of them. 


Ah, guileless dreamer, you are up 
Against Thanksgiving Day; 
You ’ve got to starve yourself to death 
Or die the other way 
_ «illiam J. Lampton, in New York Sun. 
_... The bold highwayman wins “ hands up 
* Hands down,” the gambler yay, 
And though he follows both pursuits, 
‘“‘ Hands joined ” is Cupid’s way. 
—N. Y. Herald. 
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.... The price of coal will take a turn, 
And downward start to creep; 
And what last year would have seemed dear 
This winter will seem cheap. 
—Washington Star. 








A LITTLE S.UNSHINE. 


Fer jest a little sunshine we give a world of 
thanks— 

1t makes a ripple of delight on Jordan’s storm 
banks, : 

An’ earth is beamin’ bright, " 

An’ we dream not of the night, 

For the fields are green around us, an’ the prom- 
ised land in sight! 


Just a little sunshine! . . . We've been with 
grief awhffe, 

But a little light from shadowed skies makes all 
the prospect smile! * 

An’ we sing along the way, 

An’ sweetest words we say 

Of the light that gives the promise of the Ever- 
lasting day! —Atlanta Constitution. 





Miscellaneous, 


Thooza’s Courting. 


John, the gardener, returned from dinner and as 
he passed the back door of the Copper Beeches 
he saw Thooza deep in flirtation with the milk- 
man. He observed the two look at him. He 
heard the milkman sniggering and Thooza 
giggling. He inferred that he himself was the 
pre — laughter. But this affected him 

ry €. He went quietly on withuut a - 
ing to notice. ‘ . Sa 

“* Let her make game of me,” he soliloquized. 
“ Really it don’t matter a button. Bunny makes 
game of the stoat at the first going off. ‘The 
begining ain’t nothink. It’s the end as counts. 
In fact, I likes to see her carrying on with all 
them young fools, with one as much as with an- 
other. There’s safety in numbers, after all. Of 
course, if she was to make a pertik’lar favorite of 
any one of ’em it might mean danger. But she 
don’t. She flirts with the. whole lot indiscrim- 
inate. And inthe meanwhile I looks quietly on 
and bides my time.”.. ~~ : 

Consoling himself with this sound philosophy, 
John, the gardener, pursued the eve: tenor of 
his way, secure and confident ‘in bis ultimate 
capacity to run giddy Thoozato earth. But sud- 
deuly there arose in the situation a new. develop- 
ment that changed. the ‘whole aspect of affairs. 
The development took a conerete and personal 
shape—the shape of young Bonham, the gas col- 
lector’s new clerk. He calied one day for the 
gas company’s account. He saw Thooza. He 
liked the look of her, as most men did. Thooza, 
on her side, liked the look, of him, as most girls 
did. He was altogether, you see, a cut above the 
the postman and the tradesmen’s’ men—better 
dressed, better mannered, better educated. His 
conversation was most engaging, his whole 
demeanor supremely. genteel. In almost less 
time than it takes to write it,:pretty Thooza lost 
her heart to this smart young clerk, and the two 
started walking out the very next Sunday. 

Now it so happened that John, the garde ner, 
met them in the course of their first perambula- 
tion. Thooza was in her best, including a florid 
hew toque. She proceeded arm in arm with 
young Bonham, who, in frock coat, top hat and 
lavender kid gloves, presented a most distin- 
guished appearance. He held his face inclining 
downward toward Thooza’s. She held her face 
inclining upwards towards his. John could not 
fail to note her expression. It was one of wrapt 
and amorous admiration. A troubled frown 
creased the usually stolid brow of John, the 
gardener. His soul within him was deeply per- 
turbed. 

* Who’s that common-looking fellow as stared 
at us so hard?” inquired young Bonham when 
John had passed them. 

“* Oh, that’s the gardener at our-place! Impu. 
dent old fool heis, too. Do you know, heacshally 
had the lip to ask me if I’d marry him.” * 

And Thooza laughed with scornful amusement 

“Did he really, now? What cheek! f hope 
you gave him an answer that made him sit up, 
Thooza.” 

“ IT just told him as I wasn’t allowed by law to 
marry my grandfather,” tittered Thooza. 

‘“*That was one in the eye for bim, anyway. 
And what did he say to it?’’ 

* He didn’t say nothink. He’ve hardly a-spoke 





to me since. And [ don’t think he will in a 


hurry, neither.” 

“If he do repeat any of that impudent non- 
sense you must let me know, Thooza, and I’ll 
soon put him to rights,” answered young Bon- 
ham, fiercely. ‘‘ Liftin’ up his vulgar eyes to you! 
I never hear such a thing!” 

At this Thooza squeezed young Bonham’s 
arm. Young Bonham kissed Thooza. Thooza 
returned the compliment to young Bonham. 

From thenceforth many masculine noses were 
out of joint. In vain did the milkman rattle his 
cans obtrusively and sing out ‘‘Co-o-ow ”’! in his 
most penetrating falsetto. Thooza, who before 
had always come running out of her pantry at 
the sound, now turned a deaf ear and left him to 
the exclusive attentions of cook. In vain did the 
dustman of a Wednesday morning bang and 
thump the sanitary dust bin until the sound of his 
vigorous shovel could be heard half-way down the 
street. Thooza responded no longer to the famil- 
iar signal. In vain did the butcher’s man linger 
at the back door, feigning to be engrossed in 
cook’s gossip, but really hoping for a sight of 
Thooza, who hitherto had generally managed to 
be around at the hour of his morning call. These 
things had been, but they were no longer. 
Tradesmen’s men were of the proletariate prole- 
tarian. And Thooza, being now engaged toa 
frock-coated “ clurk,” could, of course, no longer 
associate with such vulgar creatures. 

When the engagement had lasted for about two 
months young Bonham was offered a consider- 
ably more lucrative berth in the north of England 
—in Sheffield, to be explicit—which he at once 
accepted He departed thither, promising to take 
and furnish a nice little house for Thooza’s recep- 
tion and then to run back to Streatham and 
marry her as soon as ever the arrangements 
were completed. So much Thooza confided to 
eook—which was equivalent to confiding it to 
the whole neighborhood. But she did not confide 
certain other matters to her, at least, not at the 
time. It was only after several weeks had 
elapsed that the parlormaid put her fellow 
domestics in possession of all the facts. They 
had noticed that she was looking every day 
more worried and anxious, and the climax was 
reached one morning at breakfast, when a letter 
came to Thooza through tie returning letter 
ofice. She suddenly covered her face with ber 
hands and burst out crying. 

*“ Why, what’s up, Thooza?”’ cried cook, one- 
third sympathetic and two-thirdsinquisitive. 

“The wretch—the traitor—the thief!” sobbed 
Thooza, hysterically. 

**My dear, whatever have he ‘been and done 
now?” exclaimed cook. 

“That wicked swindler of a ’Enery—he’ve 
been and robbed me of—of—” 

“Of what, Thooza?” interrupted cook, turn- 
ing pale with excitement. ‘ : 

“Of—of—all my savings—sixty-five" pounds— 
and my di’mond ring, what the postman give me, 
and my pearl bangle, and—oh! oh! ‘Don’t I wish 
I had the villain here?” cried Thooza, clenching 
her fists with sudden passion. 

“Well, I never! This is bad for you, my dear,” 


said cook, throwing up her fat hands. 


“T was always afraid it might come to this,’ 
added Jane, the plain and elderly housemaid, | 
with something of exultation in her sour face. 
“ But how could you ‘a been sueh a silly, Thooza, 
as to entruss him, like that, with all your money 
and your jools? ” : 

“Fiend him the money to help buy furniture’ 
with,” wept poor. Thooza, “ and the ring, as he 
might have the proper size for choosing my wet- 
ding ring; and. the ‘bangle—well, I let him have 
that, as he might’ get the pearls replaced” by 
emeralds, him having a-said as pearls was too 
cheap and common for the likes of me, and he 
wish to make me a present of something classier. 
And I believe him—yes! I was fool enough to 
believe him. But he ain’t a-written me one line 
since he went, and the letters that I wrote him, 
atthe address he give me at Sheffield, has all 
come back through the postoffice, and—and I 
wish I’d never been born,” said the unhappy girl 
beside herself with misery and indignation. 

Thooza, unable to bear more, rushed from the 
kitchen to cry out her pretty eyesin the solitude 


of her bedroom. 
What cook knew (as I have already suggested) 


the whole neighborhood knew very soon also. 
John, the gardener, had heard the whole story by 
ten o’clock. It was only natural, of course— 
under the circumstances—that he should be the 
reverse of sorry at this complete exposure of his 
successful rival. But,onthe other hand, he did 
feel great sympathy for Thooza in her trouble, 
and he expressed it in the most magnanimous way. 

“ Poor thing,” he said. ‘It’s acrool shame— 
the way she ’ve been used—that it is.” 

“It only shows how careful we girls has to be 

in our dealings with you men,” replied the 
forty-eight-year-old cook, with a coquettish 
glance at John.the gardener. 
» John. did not pursué thé conversation. He 
turned away and proceeded to his work, scratch- 
ing his head thoughtfully. Later. on, when 
Thooza came‘out of the French window of the 
dining-room [after luncheon toshake the table- 
cloth, John,*whether by accident or design, was 
weeding a flower-bed in close proximity thereto, 
and he looked up and spoke to her. 

“Sorry to hear of the way that chap’s a-serve 
yer, Thooza,”,he said, with quietsymyathy. “He 
deserve to go to prison for what he’ve done, and 
if I were you, I don’t know es I shouldn’t send 
him there.” 


“I would, if I could catch him,” answered 
Thooza, with pardonable vindictiveness. © = — 
‘* Lhe police could do that, I dure say, if you 
was to arst ’em. Only there’s one thing agin such 
a course,” he said, after a moment’s‘consider- 
ation. ‘ You mightn’t like it all being made pab- 
lic and getting into the papers, might yer? In 
fact, it certainly wouldn’t. be fit for a nice, re- 
Spectable gurl like you, Thooza, to have to gointo 
a police court, and p’rhaps have all yer love 
letters read, and unkind people a-larfin— ” 
“No,no! It’s bad enough as itis, I simply 
couldn't stand that! interposed Thooza, hastily. 
“And I wouldn’t like to see yer bein’ made a 
public objeck,” answered John. “All the same,, 


clear away with your money and your jools. And [ 
was a-thinkin’, Thooza, I was a-thinkin’,” he re 
peated slowly, ‘‘as why shouldn’t somé friends of 
yours—myself, for instance—just. hunt. out this 
young villain for yer and make him give up.all as 
he’ve pinched?” rt A by. 

“Oh! would you—would you, really, John?” 
cried Thooza, with sudden eagerness. 

“I would,” he answered, decidedly. 

“ But how will you find time to follow him all 

‘the way to Sheffield?” she inquired, doubtfully. 
* “Sheffield! ’ grunted John, the gardener, ina 
contemptuous tone. ‘* He ain’t at Sheffield, not 
he! Ifhe told you as he was going there you 
may bet as it’s the very last place he’ve a-gone 
to. ‘Howsomever, I'll ferret out my lord, by 
hook or by crook, wherever he is. You leave 
the job implicit to me, Thooza, and wot’s in the 
power of man to effeck shall be done.” 

“ Thank you, John!’ You’re very kind. But I 
doubt if you'll succeed,” replied the parlormaid, 
shaking her head despondently. : 

aan see,” replied John, the gardener, laconi- 
cally. 

‘Two days later he was able to report as fol- 
lows: 

“Vve a-found out fromthe woman where he 
used to lodge, as he’ve given orders for his letters 
tobe address to the Charing Cross Postoffice. So 
I’m a-goin’ to arst the Governor for a°week’s 
holiday, Thooza,—which I ain’t had one this ten 
year,—and I’m a-goin’ to take up my stand out- 
side that there postoffice and wait until: my lord 
call for his letters. Then I’ll nobble him. Wot’s 
more, { won’t let him out of my sight until he’ve 
give everything up! ” : 

“Oh, John! How clever you are, and low 
good,” said Thonza, gratefully. ‘I’m sure I can 
never thank you enough for—” ss 

“ It’ll be time enough to thank me when:you’ve 
got back your shiners and’ your jools,” inter- 


any case. I’m not a-doin’ of this ’ere job for 
that; “ut simply cos I carn’t sit quiet and seea 
nice gurl like you impose upon so crool and heart- 
‘less. I was always one to stand up for the 
defenceless. It’s my natur’, ,Thooza. I carn’t 
help it.” 

The same evening John, the gardener, went to 
this master and asked ‘for a week’s holiday, 
~which was readily granted him. This was ona 
Wednesday. Thooza saw nomore of him until 
the following Sunday, on the evening of which 
day he came and knocked at the back door of the 
Copper Beeches. The parlormaid herself came 
and opened it. 

“Oh! It’s you, John,” she exclaimed, with 
eager satisfaction. ‘“ And how have you got on? 
Did you find the wicked. wretch? And did you— 
but come in. I’malone this evening. Cook and 
Jane has gone to church.” 

John was quite aware of this, having watched 
Cook and Jane out. But he didn’t say so. He 
followed Thooza in silence into the servants’ hall. 

« Now, tell me all abo it it, John,’’ cried the 
girl eagerly. ‘ Did you catch him? ” — 

“ Yes, L catch him,” replied John, calmly. 
** Wot’s more, by threatenin’ him resolute with 
the p’leece I make him disgorge. Here y’are, 
Thooza.” (Hé put a packet into her hands.) 
*There’s your money and your jools. Better 
examine ’em, hadn’t yer, and see as they’re all 
right? ’’ 

With acry of joy Thooza took the packet and 
inspected its contents. 

“Yes, yes!” she exclaimed  delightedly. 
“ Everythink’s quite right, bank notes and all 
Oh, John! How clever and capable you done 
it. You’re somethink like a man.” 

“ Don’t mention it,’”’ replied John, with befitting 
modesty. ‘ I’d do more nor chat for you any day. 
Good night, Thooza!”’ 

And he turned to depart. 

‘“*Half a mo,” she criea. ‘Don’t be in sucha 
hurry. I say, John.’ 

“ Well?” 

“Do you remember once telling me as I wasa 
giddy girl and wanted balancing?” 

“ Aye! I remember,” replied John. ‘‘ What of 
it?” 

“Why, I don’t Know but p’raps you was right,” 
murmured grateful Arethusa, coyly. 

One day, when they had been married about a 
year, John, the gardener, said to his pretty wife, 
apropos of nothing: 

“1 orfen wonder, Thooza, as yer never guess? ” 

“Guess what?” inquired the puzzled Mrs. J. 

* Allthat rumpus about young Bonham,”’ he 
answered. ‘* But there! Of course yer didn’t 
know as he was already married.” 

** Married, was he? Thescoundrill! Well, I’d 
b’leeve anythink of him after the way he served 
me,” exclaimed Thooza. 

“That’s not all, though,” continued John, in 
his placid way. ‘‘I finded out soon after he first 
came foolin’ around yer, my dear. And it put 
rather a queer notion into my head, which | goes 
and has a straight talk with my lord. ‘Listen to 
me,’ I says. ‘ D'ye want me ter give yer away to 
your wife?’ I says, ‘And also to Miss Are- 
thoosa?’ I says. When I arst him that ques- 
tion he turn the color of a maidenhair fern wot’s 
been expose to the sun—bein’ mortal terrified of 
his wife—and he says, all of a tremble like: ‘0, 
I say. don’t tell the missus, wotever ; and I’ll give 
up Miss Arthoosa from thts minnit.’ ‘No, you 
won’t,’ I says; ‘you'll Keep on with her just as 
long as I sees fit; and you’ll serve her justas I 
tells yer to serve her,’ I says. ‘ Leastways, if yer 
don’t, it’ll be the wuss fer yer.’ Then I give him 
the orfice what he’s to do, Thooza, and I frightens 
the young coward into doin’ it; -which, actin’ 
under my orders, he borrers your money and your 
jools, and hands ’em over to me —”’ 

“What!” interrupted Mrs. J.in a shrill voice. 
“Do you mean as it was alla put-up job, and as 
you was at the bottom of the whole crool decep- 
tion? How could you be sodeep and wicked? 
And whatever make yer do sucha thing—you 
wretch?” 

“ Love, my dear,” answered John. “ I’d got to 
marry yer, yer see; and as you wouldn’t let me 
do it straightforward, 1 had to work the job by 
strattygem. I understands women, Thooza, and 
I knows that when a girl won’t look at yer in the 
or’nary way, yer can orfen catch her on the hop, 
after a disappointment.’’—London Truth. 


_ Doutb’s Department. — 








WHAT TRAVELERS ARE WE! 
What-travelers are we— 
The homiest uf us— 
Each night far worlds to see! 
To be transported thus; 
Without a thought or care 
Of danger anywhere, 
Through spacesall aglow 
With suns we do not know, 
With worlds created new 
Just shining dimly through 
The mysteries of blue! 
You may have seen Cathay, 
I may have seen Japan;— 
But what are these, I pray, 
To travelers who can 
Sweep nightly through the skies 
With this old world we know, 
And lift bewildered eyes , 
Where worlds by thousands show!— ° 
To Jupiter and Mars, 
To bright, surpassing stars,, 
‘ To our attendant moon j 
~~ Shining Its silver noon, 
To deeps that have no bound 
That any ship can s6und— 
To sail through such a sea, 
What travelers are we! .- - wks 
~Youth’s Companion. 





Why Felix Never Caught a Mouse. 
Felix yawned quite openly; he didn’t even 
remember to put his paw in front of ns mouth. 
Lucy often told him that it was bad manners not 
to do so, at least, so her mamma told her when 





it do seem a bit rof as that scoundrel should get |. 


“The school wasa high-class one. Only the 


posed John. * Not as I wants to be thanked, in | 


Madame said it. was:'the most important, was how 


| versity of Pennsylvania, were given to women 


1 lost at least one and a half inches. 





she forgot to put her hand before her mouth. 

Oh, dear! it was a very long column of spelling. 
She was sure she would never learn it. How 
tired she felt! The cat yawned ugain. It made 
her feel quite sleepy, Felix’ was beginning to 
doze. Well, she must go ov with the spelling. 
Just one more word—m-0-u-s-e, M-0-0-S-e. 

Felix opened his eyes quickly. Why, she 
remembered that Nurse said Felix was a very 
bad cat because he wouldn’t catch mice. Nurse 
said he was a “ coward.” , 

“ Felix,” she said, “I wish you would tell me 
something. Why don’t you catch. mice?” 

Felix drew himself up-and looked at Lucy. He 
appeared quite sad. i 

“ It is‘ very unhappy story,”. he said at ‘last, 
“and a long story. Shall I tell itto you?” 

“Oh, do!” said Lucy, eagerly. ‘I should 
love to hear all about it.’’ 

“ Twas born for company, not solitude,” sald 
Felix. ‘“ When I was a kitten, I used ta be very 
lonely. and unhappy. I was always shut up in 
the kitchen at night while my mother went out to 
supper parties. I was an only kitten, you know 
You should always pity an only kitten. At first 
1 used to cry and cry, but no one took any notice 
of me, until one night I heard a little tapping on 
my basket I lifted up my head and there, peep- 
ing over the edge of the basket, was a sweet 
little mouse, with soft brown eyes and a kind 
expression. She looked so sorry for me that I 
knew she had heard me crying and had come to 
comfort me. 

“¢ Would you like a bit of cheese?’ she said. 

“T said no, I didn’t care much for cheese, but 

if she would stay and keep me company for a 
little while I should be so glad. So she came 
into my basket and said she would stay with me 
for an hour or so, as Mother Mousé had gone to 
market to get food for the family. 
- © T.soon grew very fond of her, and I know she 
was fond of me. She used to come regularly 
every night and many evenings we spent to- 
gether. 

‘‘One day my mother said to me, ‘Felix, you 
are growing up and will soon bea cat. Itis time 
you went to school.’” 

“Oh!” interrupted Lucy, *‘1 didn’t’ know cats 
went to school. After all, it’s no better to bea 
cat than a little girl. Did you like going to 
school?” | : 

“ [ hated it,” said Felix, “ but I had to go.” 

., “80 do I,” said Lucy dolefully. 


sons Of well-to-do cats could afford to go to it. 
Besides the ordinary subjects, we were taught 
singi and how to walk along a narrow wall 
ally, and. how to carry our tails with the 
fashionable flourish. 
** But one of the first things I was taught, and 


to catch mice. I was horrified! Catch mice ! 
Never! I asked Madame why I should be 
expected to kill mice. What had they done, poor 
things? Madame: was very angry, and said I 
was too young to. dnderstand such things—I.must 
do as I was told, Then Master Punch, who lived 
next door and went to the same school, laughed 
at me and said I was afraid of mice. Afraid of 
mice, indeed, when 1 spent all my evenings with 
one!” 

“Weill, Ithink you are very brave, said Lucy; 
‘because Nurse always screams and jumps on 
a chair when she sees one!” 

Felix took no notice of the interruption. 

“One night 1 talked over the matter with the 
mouse. She grew very serious, and cried a little. 
She said her mother was a widow—her father had 

een killed that way when he was trying to find 
some food for the children. 

“TI promised her faithfully that I would never 
catch # mouse, never, never! 

“ Ah!” Felix sighed deeply and looked very 
miserable. “ One night, just as I was getting in 
the basket and looking forward to a chat with 
my dear mouse, my mother come and caught hold 
of me by the back of my neck and carried me off 
into the cellar. I wondered what was going to 
happen. Presently she put me down and said, 
‘ Felix,itis time you came out. You are now 
grown up. I am going to take you to your first 
mice hunt.’ 

*“** Qh, mother! ’ I said, * I can’t, I can’t.’ 

“* My mother looked at me in surprise. 

«*What do you mean?’ she said. ‘Of course, 
you are nervous, I see. But I will show you 
how to doit.’ 

**So my mother started hunting round. I was 
so frightened. I knew it was no good making 
any objection, but how could I tell my dear little 
mouse that I had helped to kill one of her rela- 
tions? She would never speak to me again. 
What should I do? | 

“ Allat once I heard acrash. My mother had 
knocked down a piece of wood. Then I hearda 
rush and a terrified squeak. A voice I thoughe I 
recognized said ‘ Let me go, let me go!’ I rushed 
to he p the poor mouse, but before I could get 
there ic was quite dead. My mother threw the 
dead mouse at my feet and said,‘ Phere, Felix, 
you saw how I did it. Now you will be able to do 
it yourself. I have always been complimented 
on my skill in catching mice.’ 

“ But I did not heed her. I was bending over 
the poor mouse. I turned the face towards me. 

“It was my little playfellow—my dear mouse— 
killed by my mother. I called to her, but she 
couldn’t hear me. It was dreadful. I have never 
got over it.” 

“Oh, poor Felix!” said Lucy. “Iam so sorry, 
—and the poor little mouse, too. So that’s why 
you always look so sad.” 

“* But promise me,” said Felix, “that you will 
never tell my story to any one. I couldn’t bear 


it.” 
Now, when Nurse says to her that Felix is a 


coward, Lucy is very often tempted to tell her the 
story, but she remembers her promise, and just 
kisses Felix to show her sympathy.—Little Folks. 


Curious Facts. 


—tThe wife of the governor of New Borneo 
has a baby rhinoceros for a pet. 

—A wall thirty feet high and thirteen feet 
broad could be built al round England with 
the coal annually raised in that country. 

-— Thunder is rarely, ii ever, heard at a greater 
distance than eighteen miles. ae 

— Denmark has the largest army in proportion 
to her size. She has 187 soldiers to every ten 
thousand of her population. 

—But eight States do not now require exami- 
nation by aState board of those who wish to prac- 
tice medicine. They are Arkansas, Colorado, 
Kentucky, Michigan, Nebraska, Nevada, South 
Dakota and Tennessee. 

— Prizes of $1200, $750 and $500 for the best 
instruments to measure wind pressure are offered 
by the Hamburg Marine Observatory to German 
and foreign inventors. The plans must be sent in 
by April 1, 1903. 

—Five of the twenty fellowships recently 
awarded in the department of philcsophy, Uni- 








Most of these fellowships carry with them an in- 
come during the academic year of $500 and free 
tuition, with an additional $100 for particular re 
search work. 

—aA Berlin periodical, Der Weinkenuer, re- 
lates that when Bismarck died about ten thou- 
sand bottles of the choicest wines were found in 
his cellars, mostly gifts from friends and admir- 
ers. They came from all countries. 

—tThe New York City Record, an official pub- 
lication, owned and issued by the municipality, 
is the biggest newspaper in the world. It 
appears every day in the year, Sundays and legal 
holidays excepted, and sometimes contains as 
Many as 383 pages. 

——Malta is the most thickly populated island 
in the world. It has 1360 people to the square 
mile. Barbadoes has 1054 people to the square 
mile. 

—tThe reindeer can endure more than any 
other draft animal except the camel. A reindeer 
has been known to pull two hundred pounds at 
-en miles an hour for twelve hours. 

—tThe largest butterflies are the “ bird- 
winged’? of the Moluccas. Their wings are 
sometimes twelve inches in expanse. 

—A person usually begins to lose height at 
the age of fifty, and at the age of ninety has 


—Beetles in the East and West Indies are so 
brilliant in coloring that they are beautiful as 


8. 
soe Honesty is a prevailing virtue among most 
Chinamen. Some of them, in their native towns 
and cities, often leave their places of busines; 
unguarded while they go off for half an hour or 
more. Should customers arrive in the meantime, 
they find the prices of goods plainly marked, 
select what they want, and leave the money for 





them. 
——The world now consumes 

pounds of tobacco yearly, cr 2,812,500 tons. This 

is worth $20,000,000. 1n other words, the world’s 

smoke bill is just $5,000,000 a week. 


Historical. 


—The eight years of Jackson’s administration 
were the beginning of a real American branch of 
English literature. Three poets made their ap- 
pearance. Whittier, 1831, Longfellow, 1833, and 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, 1837. . Poe was still a 
Southern magazine editor, but was soon to be 
recognized. both as a poet and prose writer of 
genius. Hawtiorne -published his: first book, 
“ Twice Told Tales” in 1837.: Bancroft published 
his first volume of the “United States History” 
in 1834. Prescott published fiis ‘Ferdinand and 
Isabella’”’ in 1837. For music, sculpture and the 
drama the country still depended upon foreigners. 

—tThe anthracite or “ stone-coal’’ fields of 
Pennsylvania were not discovered until 1791, but 
the coal was not generally used aintil about 1830 
Since the manner of making fiard coal burn, it 
has made Pennsylvania one of the greatest and 
richest States in the Union. : ; 

—Goodyear, in 1839, patented his plan of 
vulcanizing indiarubber, by which it was made 
hard enough to resist wear and tear, and to be 
moulded into the innumerable articles for which 
itis now used. In the same year, W. F. Harnden 
ay carrying parcels between Boston and New 

ork. . 

——The Fenians were a body of men of Irish 
birth who felt that they had a grievance against 
Great Britain. Most of them had served inthe 














| civil war, had grown fond of soldiering, and now 


wanted “a brush with the British.” As Canada 
was apartof the British Empire about 1500 of 
them invaded it in 1866 from Buffalo. As there 
was no war between the United States and Great 
Britain, Americans could’ not be allowed tu make 
war on, their own account, and the President 
interfered and stopped the movement. 

——Canuda was the scene of a rebellion 
against the British government in 1837. Many 
persons in the State of New York were inclined 
to help the Canadian patriots, as they were 
called, and endeavored to cross into Canada, 
near Niagara Falls, for that purpose. Nothing 
was done by the United States of which Great 
Britain cou d rightfully complain. «he President 
took care that all such movements should cease 

—tThe prisons, before 1830, in most of the 
States, had been conducted on the brutal system 
that was prevalent in other countries. One State 
has used an old copper-mine asa State prison, 
and most of the States used whipping and 
torture. under which criminals grew wo:se. 
About this time, the penitentiary system was 
introduced; under it, labor took the place of 
whipping, and some real effort was made to 
reform the criminals. The foolish and cruel sys- 
tem of imprisonment for debt also began to be 
abolished. 


Popular Science. 


—tTattooing the cornea with sterilized India 
ink is recommended, by Dr. J. L. Borsch for les- 











‘sening the unsightliness of opaque spots on the 


eye. Whenthe opacity is slight; the treatment 
may even give aconsiderable restoration of sight. 

——The breathing or blowing of wells driven 
on the plains of Nebraska has been lately shown 
to coincide with changes of barometric pressure, 
but it is thought that low pressure can hardly 
account for the force with which the air is 
expelled from some of the wells. 

—tThe world’s greatest mon t, prized as 
amarvel of antiquity, seems to have been made 
with tools we class as modern. From evidence 
collected at Gizeh, W. M. Flinders-Petrie con 
cludes that the pyramid builders used solid and 
tubular drills, straight and circular saws and 
lathe tools, all of which were set with cutting 
stones, and they did work that would puzzle the 
artisan of today. Some granite cores show that 
the drill sunk one-tenth of an inch at each revolu- 
tion, while the cut was clean and uniform through 
soft sandstone and the hardest granite. As dia 
monds were very scarce, it is supposed that the 
cutting material was corundum. 

—aA * United States Food'Pharmacopeeia,” to 
aid the grocer and the food inspector as the 
pharmacopoeia serves the druggist, is the sugges- 
tion of Mr. Edward N. Eaton of the Illinois Food 
Commission. The work, to be prepared by ex- 
perts, should contain a classification and descrip- 
tion of the various animal, vegetable and mineral 
substances used for food or in preparing food, 
with standards of quality, methods of manufact- 
ure and preparing for the market, and chemical 
data to prove purity or ch .racter or amount of 
adulteration. Every effort should be exerted to 
make the book authoritative with the trade and 
as influential in court as possible. The United 
States Pharmacopoeia, selected as an excellent 
model, is revised every ten years, and is con- 
trolled by an incorporated body, with a board of 
five trustees to transact all business and a care- 
fully chosen revision cummittee of twenty-five 
medical men and pharmacists. 











Gems of Thought. 

..-.Sin is too dull to see beyond himself.— 
Tennyson. ba 

..--Don’t waste your life in doubts and fears. 
Spend yourself on the work before you, well 
assured that the right performance of this hour’s 
duties will be the best preparation for the hours 
or ages that follow.—Benjamin Franklin. 

_ ....Let it be our happiness this day to add to 
the happiness of those around u, to comfort 
some sorrow, to relieve some want, to add some 
strength to our neighbor’s virtue.—Channing. 
.---My business is not to remake myself, 
But make the absolute best of what God 
made. —Browning. 

.--- Work is the best birthright which man still 
retains. It is the strongest of moral tonics, the 
most vigorous of mental medicines It comes in 
so many forms in this life of ours, the knowledge 
that there is something sweetest and noblest of 
which we despair, and the sense of something 
present that solicits us with an immediate and 
easy indulgence. , 

..-- The soul that feels itself. alone in this grea 
world of mankind is, in its most desolate hour, 
alone with God, not without Him. That cannot 
be. And, therefore, there is no condition of 
body, mind or estate out of which the soul may 
not address its supplication to Him.—Ezra Stiles 
Gannett. 

.---The worst kinds of unhappiness, 4s well as 
the greatest amount of it, come from our conduct 
toeach other. If our conduct, therefore, were 
under the control of kiudness, it would be nearly 
the opposite of what it is, and so the state of the 
world would be almost reversed. We are for the 
most part unhappy, because the world is an un- 
kind wor!d. But the world is only unkind for the 
lack of kindness in us units who compose it.— 
Frederick William Faber. 

.-.. We prepare ourselves for eternity by doing 
our day’s work while it is day.—Henry W. 
Crosskey. 

..-. We seek God afar off, in projects perhaps 
altogether unattainable, and we do not consider 
that we possess Him now in the midst of con- 
fusion, by the exercise of simple faith, provided 
we bear humbly and bravely the annoyances 
which come from others, and our own imperfec- 
tions.—Francois de la Mothe Fenelon. 

.-.-He lays his affairs and himself on God, and 
so hath no pressing care; no care but the care of 
love, how to please, how to, honor his Lord. And 
in this, too, he depends on Him, both for skill 
and strength; and, touching the success of things, 
he leaves that as none of his to be burdened with, 
east it on God, and since He careth for it, they 
need not both care, His care is sufficient. Hence 
springs peace, inconceivable peace.—Robert 
Leighton. 

----She is not sent away, but only sent before; 
like untoa star, which, going out of our sight, 
doth not die and vanish, but shineth in another 
hemisphere: ye see her not, yet she doth shine 
in another country.—Samuel Rutherford. 

— A familiar belief is that moss grows chiefly 
on the north side of trees, The notion is not 
estab! shed by science, and an examination of 
many tr-es Las shown Prof. Henry Kraemer, a 
Phi «delj-h a botanist, that ten per cent. had ti.e 
moss On the west side, ten per cent. on the north- 
west side, ten per cent. on the north side, twenty 
per cent. on the northeast side, thirty-five per 
cent. on the east side und fifteen per cent. on the 
southeast side. 








---- We go, though nut “ from glory unto gi ” 
at least “ from strength to strengh.” “Only 
strength—here, and earth’s strength is often pain 
and struggle. But this is only the beginning; 


and, inthe greater life beyond, the strength is 


lifted into peace, and peace to and ov 
the beauty of the + pear + Aare me 
----Many and many of these men whom we see 
plodding on in their dusty ways are traveling 
with visions in their souls. N obody knows it but 
themselves and God. Once, years ago, they 
saw a light. They knew, if only for a mo 
ment, what companionships, what attainments 
they were made for. That light has never 
faded. It is the soul of good things which 
they are doing in the world today. It makes 
them sure when other men think their faith is 
gone. It willbe with them till the end. until 
they come to all it prophesies —Phillips Brooks. 
---- The heart which glows with human chari- 
tles cannot in its depths be indevout.—John 
James Taylor. > 
---- When we have the sense of spiritual prog- 
ress, we can bear outward disappointments more 
easily, sure that pain and sorrow will work for 
our highest good.—James Freeman Clarke. 





Home Dressmaking. 


——____. 


Hiatt by May Masten. 





4283 Long Coat with ors P 
“apes, 32 to 40 bust: 4287 Home Gown, 


32 to 42 bust, 


Woman's Long Coat With Capes. 4283. 
Perforated for Thre2-Quarter Length. 
The coat is made with loose-fitting double-breasted 
fronts and backs, which outline the figure stylishly, 
and are joined by means {of under-arm gores. The 
under-arm seams are left open for a few inches above 
the lower edge to allow greater freedom, and at each 
front is inserted a pocket underneath a lap. The 
sleeves are two-seamed, and are finished with roll- 
over cuffs. Over the shoulders are ar‘anged triple 
Capes that are cut without fullness. The neck is fin- 
ished witha regulation collar and lapels that turn 
back over the edges of the capes. 
The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 5} yards 44 inches wide or 5 yards 52 inches wide. 
The pattern, 4283, is cut in sizes or a 32, 34,3, 38 and 
40-inch bust measure. 





Woman's Hume Gown. 4287. 
To be Made With Bell or Bishop Sleeves. 

The gown consists of a fitted-body lining for the 
front, tucked fronts, backs and under-arm gores. 
The loose-fitted fronts are tucked as illustrated, and 
are arranged over the lining, the yoke and stole fronts 
being applied over them. The neck can be finished 
with the stock collar, or with the yoke only, as shown 
in the small sketch. The sleeves can be left free at 
the wrist, or gathered into the cuffs as desired. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 9 yards 27 inches wide, 5 yards 44 inches wide. 
The pattern, 4287, is cut insizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 
and 42-inch bust measure. 








4282 Child’s Double 
Breasted Cape with 
Hood, 2to 8 yrs, 


4285 Tucked Blouse 
Jacket, 32 to 40 »ust. 


Woman's Tucked Blouse Jacket. 4285. 

The jacket is made with fronts and back and is 
smoothly fitted at the back, but blouses slightly over 
the belt at the front. Fronts, back and sleeves are 
laid in tucks, in groups of three each, and are finished 
with machine-stitched edges in tailor style. The 
right front laps over the left and the closing is 
effected by buttons and buttonholes in double- 
breasted style. The neck fs finished with the big 
turn-over collar and to the lower edge is seamed the 
basque. The full sleeves are ga.hered into shapely 
cuffs at the wrists and the belt is the joining of 
blouse and basque portions. 
The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 4 yards 21 inches wide, 24 yards 44 inches wide 
or 1f yards 52 inches wide, with § yards of velvet for 
collar, cuffs and belt. 
The pattern, 4285, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
40-inch bust measure. 








Child’s Duuble-Breasted Cape With Hood. 
4282. 

The cape is circular and falls in graceful ripples at 
the lower edge. The hood is seamed at the centre ana 
is arranged over the shoulders, the upper edge being 
seamed to the neck that is finished with a roll-over 
collar. The original is lined throughout and is fin- 
ished with machine stitching done with corticelli silk, 
but the edges can be turned under, stitched and 
pressed when that method is preferred. The right 
side laps well over the left in double-breasted style, 
and the cape is closed by means of buttons and 
buttonholes. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size (6 ) ears) is 1 yards 44 inches wide or 1} yards 52 
inches wide. 

The pattern, 4282, is cut in sizes for children of 2, 4, 
6 and 8 years of age. . 








4286 Girl's Costume, 4284 Woman’s Dres: 
Qt fyys. Sleev s 52, 36, 40 bust 


Girl’s Costume. 4286. 
To be High or Low Neck, With Long or Short Sleeves. 

The waist is made over a fitted-body lining that is 
faced to form the yoke. On this lining are arranged 
the full portions of the waist and the becoming bertha, 
that is shaped to give the fashionabie bishop effect 
and which watches the standing collar. The sleeves 
are full and are gathered into pointed cuffs. The 
skirt is simply full, and is finished with tucks and a 
hem that are stitched with corticelli silk. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size (4 years) is 43 yards 24 inches wide. 33 yards 27 
inches wide, or 23 yards 44 inches wide, with } yard of 
velvet for yoke. , 

The pattern, 4286, is cut.in sizes for girls of 2, 4, 6 
and 8 years of age. <2 @ - 
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Woman’s Hungarian Dress Sleeve. 4284. 
In Full, Three-quarter and Short Lengths. 

The foundation 1s a fitted lining. On itare arranged 
the puffs of the full-length model, and it iscut to give 
the required length forthe deep elbow and short 
sleeves. The cap for the full-length sleeve is tucked, 
and the puff is gathered at both edges. When elbow 
length is desired the puff is finished to droop becom- 
ingly over the lower edge. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is, for full length 2§ yards 21 inches wide, 2} yards 
77 inches wide or Ig yards 44 inches wide, with 4 yard 
ofall-over lace for cuffs; for three-quarter length, 1% 
yards 21 inches wide, 1g yards 27 inches wide or 1, 
yards 4 inches wide, with } yard of all-over lace for 
capes; for short sleeves, 1 yard 21 inches wide, 1 yard 
27 inches wide or } yard 44 inches wide. 

The pattern, 4281, is cut in three sizes small or 32 
inch, medium or 36 inch and large or 40-inch bust 
measure. on 


'* “HOME DRESSMAKING. 

SPECIAL PATTERNS—For a catalogue or 
any pattern illustrated on this page, send 16 
cents (coin or postage stamp), state number, 
shown on cut, and size wanted, and write your 
name and address distinctly. Mail orders filled 
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tenth of October finds thousands of :. 





The Worse. , 


Care of Horses. 

To have chilled water, i.e., water with 
the raw, cold edge taken off it by adding a 
little hot water—right at hand, when the 
horses return home at. night. Its effect will 
prevent a chill and colic on a cold winter 
night, when horses return tired, thirsty and 
hungry. . 
To look under the seat of the collar, har- 
ness pad, root of the tail where the crupper 
goes; for sores may exist, and by washing 
them at once, then dressing them with the 
compound tincture of aloes and myrrh, and 
in the morning dressing the parts with 
the benzoate of zinc ointment, the sores will 
heal up at once, and this may save the horse 
pain and the owner tne expense of keep for 
some days through negleet. 
To look into the mouth and see if the 
angle, lips or tongue have-been injured; if 
they have, wash and dress with the tincture 
ora solution of boracic acid, a dram to a 
pint of warm water. : 
To look at the back-of.the ears for sores 
or signs of poll evil. 
To look at the eyes; a blow may have been 
inflicted, by accident or otherwise, which by 
attention at once may be relieved from 
further trouble. 
To look carefully over the legs and feet 
for cuts or bruises, and for nails or stones 
imbedded in the horny sole or frog. If 
ound, soak the foot in hot water, then dry, 
and then dress the part with tincture of 
iodine. 
To see that a nice mash is made by adding 
hot water to half a gallon of bran, a quart 
of oats, a quart of chop and half. a pint of 
linseed meal, mixed well and ullowed to 
stand an hour or so to soak ; then give it at 
supper time twice a week. An ounce of 
glaubers salts can be given in it once a 
week. 
To look on the stall floor and see that it is 
level all over and well covered with straw 
or other good bedding, so that the horse can 
have some real rest the few hours he is 
allowed to do so. 
To look well over the stalls for broken 
planks or partitions, and when found have 
them repaired before a horse is injured. 
An uneven floor has often caused lumps and 
bumps on horses’ limbs and bodies whicha 
little attention to these little items would 
have prevented, thus saving much trouble 
and anxiety during the winter months.—| , 
Baltimore Sun. 
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A Decade of American Finance. 


In the November North American Review, 
the veteran financier, Jay Cooke, discusses 
some of the financial happenings between 
1863 and 1873. Weabstract as follows: 

Our national banking law at first had few 
friends; it was ridiculed by many, and by 
others bitterly antagonized. An appeal 
was made to Jay Cooke & Co., as a financial 
agency of the Government, for their influ- 
ence in its behalf. 5 

I took the Chase bill home with me in 
January, 1863, and with my brother sat up 
until midnight reading it. We concluded 
that it ought to pass, which it did six weeks 
later with great unanimity. On Feb. 25, 
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1863, it received President Lincoln’s sig- —— 
nature. route saw fewer ubstacles befure it thun 
THE BIRTH OF THE BANKS. the Uniun Pacitie had faced. From St. Pau: 
Immediately questions arose as to how | to Seattle the distance was only 1764 miles, 
to organize a national bank. I drafted a | against 2366 from Memphis to San-Francise » 


formula for a charter, and many of the first 
banks were practically organized by Jay 
Cooke & Co. 

When the comptroller made his first report 
in November, 1863, 134 banks had been organ- 
ized, and the greatest interest aroused. 
The first bank notes made their appearance 
late in December. The law was amended 
on June 4, 1864, and in that year 453 banks 
were organized, with an aggregate capital 
of $79,366,950. In 1865, 1014 banks were 
organized, but in 1866 only sixty-two, and in 
the next year only ten. 

The New York banks came in slowly, 
most of them wanting to hold on to their 
names and their history. The First Na- 
tional Bank of New York was organized 
with a capital of only $200,000; the Second 
National Bank was organized with $200,000 
capital, and the Third National Bank had 
only $300,000. The secretary of the Treas- 
ury was mortified at the coldness of the 
financial centre toward his pet measure. 

SPURRING ON NEW YORK. 

An eifort had been made by Chase’s 
friends to start a $5,000,000 Fourth National 
Bank, but failed. With Mr. Chase’s sanc- 
tion, I went to New York, sought subscrip- | 
tions, and at the end of three days had com- 
pleted the $5,000,000 bank. I caused it to be 
quietly proclaimed to the New York banks 
that the Government expected them to con- 
form speedily to the new order, and that, if 
it should be necessary, I should establish 
within thirty days a Fifth National Bank, 
with $50,000,000 capital, which, with Gov- 


—mooted as the southern route, and 2482 
miles from St. Louis to Benicia, the earliest 
central route. 

The financial agency, was offered to Jay 
Cooke & Co. in 1869. On March 1, 1870, 
Congress passed a resolution consenting 
to an issue of mortgage bonds to raise 
funds for construction, which should settle 
‘doubt among capitalists of Europe ”’ as to 
the company’s ability to build the rvad. 
The mortgage indenture was made July 1, 
1870, to Jay Cooke and p esident J. B. 
Thompson of the Pennsylvania, as trustees, 
the loan not to exceed $50,000 per mile, with 
interest at 7.3 percent, and a thirty-year 
maturity. 

WAR BLOCKS A FOREIGN LOAN. 


The Prussian minister, Baron de Gerolt, 
owned lands in Minnesota, and believed in 
the future of the Northwest. In July, ! 
met at dinner at Baion de Gerult’s two or 
three German capitalists, members of such 
houses as the Bleichruders and Seligmans, 
on the eve of returning home. The rvuad’s 
future and bunds were discussed over cuffee 
and cigars. The result of this conversation 
was that Budge, Schiff & Cu. subscribed for 
$6,000,000 or $8,000,000 of bonds and took an 
option ona larger block. Oua given day 
$50,000,000 in gold was to be put at the credit 
of Jay Cooke & Co., in return for $50,000,- 
000 bonds and, as a bo1.us, $50,000,000 worth 
of stock. July 16,1 received a vable that 
the $50,000,000 would be placed in three 
days. July 19, France unexpectedly de- 





clared war against Prussia; and France and 


cates helped to clear up the situation. 
THE DEATH-BLOW TO SILVER. 

The act of 1873 “‘relative to assays and 
mints,” innocent enouzh on its face, left the 
currency of the country without a silver 
; dollar, and lessened by about one-half the 
money which the people used. Had the title 
of the bill indicated that it proposed to leg- 
islate the silver dollar out ot the United 
States, it could never have passed. The 
| enormous discoveries of gold have filled the 
‘vacium of legal tenders. Otherwise this 
| wanton and foolish destructiun of the legal- 
tender character of the silver dollar would 
have been disastrous indeed. The imme- 
diate effect wus to destroy or lessen he 
ability of the debtor to discharge both for- 
eign and domestic debts . 

Since, however, this country and other 
nations have adjusted themselves to the 
new conditiuns, it would be impossible to 
restore the legal-tender character of silver. 





Sah ee eee 
Dairy Musings. 


About this time of year the very old ques- 
tiun, that has been thrashed over these 
many years, Ccumes up again; that of the 
winter housing of dairy cows. How much 
summer, or winter, should be supplied them 
from November tu April? It is clear there 
are two schools debating this question. 
One school advocates warm stables, plenty 
of light, guod sanitation, artificial ventila- 
tion, feeding cows for profits instead of 
simply bodily maintenance, and little out- 
door exercise. The other school advucates 
means that are hard to define, for-the reason 
that their methods are nut reduced to a line 
of definite rules, more than were expressed 
by a farmer, who said that cows needed 








ernment influence and deposits, might 
greatly cripple the od banks. This press- 
ure brought about the expected results. 

The national banking system was an evo- 
lution to better conditions. It afforded re- 
lief from the perils of State banks and gave 
a uniform and safecurrency. To those who 
have experienced the old and the new, the 
contrast is stupendous; and all efforts to 
impair the national system of banking and 
circulation issues are based on false prem- 
ises and on ignorance of the benefits derived. 
The national banking system gives us the 
only United States Bank we need. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC’S ORIGIN. 


Congress started the Northern Pacific 
Railroad July 2, 1864. The friends of the 


Prussia could nv ionger unite in an invest- 
ment. 

Through the same agencies through which 
I had placed war loans I now began to sell 
Northern Pacitic bonds. But capital was 
just beginning to feel the effects of the vast 
cust of our own war, and American capital 
was locked away from Northern Pacific 
bonds. The speedy end of the Franco-Prus- 
sian war led me to think of another foreign 
syndicate. One was formed in London, to 
which my German friends subscribed to the 
extent of $20,000,000. 

But the decision in September, 1872, on the 
** Alabama ”’ claims, in favor of the United 
States, caused too bitter a feeiing on both 
sides for a British syndicate then to invest 
in American railway securities, and the 
syndicate was abandoned on the eve of suc- 
cess. 











THE CRISIS OF 1873. 


Once more I} was compelled to look at 
home. Our railway mileage had increased 
7670 miles in 1871 and 6167 miles in 1872. The 
year 1873 opened under widely unsettled 
conditions. The market for railway securi- 
ties was surfeited,and Granger agitation 
was frightening away investors. Five hun- 
dred miles of the road had been finished, 
and the company was thereby entitled tu 
ten million acres of public lands, then selling 
at $5.60 per acre. There was in sight money 
enough, in time, to complete an enterprise 
which has never yet been excelled in the 
merits of its appeal to the public. lamas 
firmly convinced of this now as 1 was then. 
But there were too many unfavorable fac- 
tors. The silver question wasone. Several 
New York ‘banking houses heavily loaded 
with railroad securities failed. A run fo 
legal tender began. On‘Sept. 18 Jay Cooke 
& Co. failed. Country banks called home 
their deposits, and New York banks called 
loans in Wall street. The- Union Trust 
Company and two or three banks and trust 
companies suspended. The Stock Exchange 
was closed for tendays. On Sept. 22 the 
gold exchange closed, with gold at 112. 
There was no actual panic among mer- 
ehants or outside of New York, but the 
liquidation thus begun lasted five or six 
years. Government bond purchases and 
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enough out-door exercise and good air to 
grow a good coat of hair. ‘To this the 
reply was ‘‘ that depends upon whether the 
farmer wants to turn feed into milk or 
hair.”’ Lately some light (?) has been 
turned upon the vexed question by Pro- 
fesscr Armsby, of Pennsylvania, with 
his new respiration-calorimeter, who has 
learned that a fattening steer produces 
more heat than it needs; hence the West- 
ern experiments with steers showed truly 
that they put on more fat in open air and 
sheds than in warm stables. So some are 
now contending the cow is like a steer in 
this, that she needs more out-door life, and 
has abundant self-protection to compensate 
fully for the increased rigor of her life. 

It is red@ily seen that the cow ig.the 
steer’s mother; that the steer is a miser, 
and is selfishly laying on his bae« ‘ 
fat, which are ‘*‘ dead air spaces,”’ while’his 
mother gathers that she may as freely give, 
and that accumulating fat and milk-making 
are two widely distinct functions, and the 
two require distinctively different rations in 
the amount of blood-making material. An 
argument for more outdoors is that ould air 
makes the better appetite for fattening. 
Where a cow is producing each twenty-four 
hours as mucb butter fat as the usual gain 
of a steer, and in addition four or more 
pounds of other solids, all as a product of 
nerve force, it is readily seen that this good 
cow requires very little in the way of air 
tonics to keep her appetite up to the fail re- 
quirements of the demand ; and it is idleidg)k 
to say that she, a mother giving , 
goes into the same class with.” in 
the open air of January cutting lu 
and demanding much hearty. food. 
of exercise and cold air. No one aa 
against cows in June weathet, or 2 
other than it’ is the great ‘milicg 
month. There is a radical | 
tween the readings of. the ther 
June, and the 50 to 55° of the veer: 
stable, for few of the close stables: £m 
above that in winter. ‘ dairy 
argue for—and have them—ventilatin 
where a rapid change of air without ¢ 
is going on in the stable all of the time 
the stable is being supplied: with thik 



















pered. in these stables cows stand in 
50° temperature. and drink water ata 
like degree, even if they go out very 
little, and they are in every way in vigor 
and thrift the equals of those of a more 
strenuous life, and require far less fvod, 
as Professor Plumb found at the Indiana 
station. Knowledge on these points is 
essential, and is welcomed. Do the advan- 
tages of what may be called close housing 
outweigh the counter claims of the more 
open method? Will weever know until the 
out-door advocates agree upon a uniform 
system, so that comparisons can be made? 
That eight out of ten dairymen are agreeing 
upon the warm barn, and cows in them 
twenty-two out of twenty-four huurs on the 
average, with 50° cold water to drink, 
| shows that in their opinion and practice 
| they find too much could ait, chilly water and 
hair growing are at the expense of feed and 
profit. 

At a meeting of farmers at their club the 
present week a matter of remark and dis- 
cussion was the present universal shrinkage 
of milch cows; all classes of cows, even 
the fall milkers, were sharing in the shrink- 
age, and liberal feeding and variety were 
not able to check it. Dairymen who have 
contracts for definite amounts of milk are 
buying fresh cows, and even renting them 
to keep up the full cans. A sharp cattle 
buyer is supplying cows to such farmers at 
a@ rental of $1 each per month, until the 
usual farm supply crosses the demand of 
the market. Various reasons are assigned : 
rank feed in the pastures, made so by the cou! 
and very wet fall, which makes the grass less 
nutritious ; cool nights and frequent pouring 





night showers ; shade-grown cornasa soiling 

crop, possibly low in feeding value, and 
other reasons that correspond to that of 
why hens refuse to lay when eggs are high. 
Noneof these explain. Milk now brings a 
higher price than in years past, and grain 
feed is probably fifteen per cent. more than 
the past average. Ihave never seen cows 
in better flesh and appearance than this 
fall, and there may bean explanation,—in 
part,—in this of theshrinkage. Some of my 
‘“‘dairy form” cows are the finest of beef; 
their gain in flesh has been so rapid during 
their sixty days vacation. It is to be hoped 
that this surplus flesh may later on be ac- 
counted for inthe messes of $1.40 per one 
hundred milk. 

Dairymen are somewhat forgetful at 
times, and overlook important facts.. One 
of these, who lives not a day’s journey 
from the Tribune Farmer office, not long 
since purchased a valuable versey calf, 
which, unfortunately, died not long after 
its arrival at his farm. A long three-page 
letter was written to the breeder, describing 
the symptoms and supposed cause of its 
demise, and asking if any rebate on the 
price would be made. After signing, a P. S. 
was added, “‘I forgot to mention that my 
wife died three weeks ago.”’ 

The woes of the silo men in northern Ohio 
this fall are many—constant pouring rains, 
coldish, cloudy days, and nights that now 





and then out of the “shadowy stillness ”’ 
sift down visible mantles of frost, not kill- 
ing ones, fcr I am told on all sides that “a 
frost in the increase of the moon does no 
damage.”” All the same, it is having its 
effect in toughening the corn fodder. This 





corn still out of the silos. That cut 


weeks ago in its very immature ~ .._ 
owing to the cold and wet summer—_,,,, 
acting well in the pits; so immatu: ,,, 


some of it that rivulets of corn i, 
‘ar@ running away from = some 8, 
With .all discouragements of poor ry 
and a little farm help, it is won) |.) 
what a great number of new silos wer ..,4 
are being built this season, and ar. +). 
jected. Many are being put up: «x 
value out of the field corn, whic! 4; 
ripened up poorly at the best. So we: is 
it been that whole fields of corn stanii, 
the shock seem rotting and moulding ,;9 
worthlessness, which has given the a 
renewed value. It has been found : 9 
true in practice that silage corn, e\: 
frosted to some extent—even to the k 
of the leaves—makes fine silage, which | 
eaten clean. This cannot be saidof fri, 
fodder. A great dgiryinan near me 
yesterday: ‘1 could not see but the pi 
silage last year made from the badly fr. -: 
corn fed as well and went as far as th: 
filled with the unfrosted corn. 
juice ‘of the stalks moistened up -} 
feaves again, and the silage was eate:: ;; 
clean, and it did not require any additi::,; 
grain tokeep them up totheir normal me«-.- 
of milk:”’—a verdict which is in accord \ : 
two experiences of mine in the past eigh: «.» 
years. Inthe great Northwest, where :i4 


am eR ma 


=~ 


Tae weeoenar 


“early frost did such great damage to | \i¢ 


corn crop, thousands of silos were ere: 
this season, and the frosted corn siloed as 
soon as possible, and the reports are thi‘ 4 
wealth of feeding material has been savy«i, 
where if it had been cut and shocked and 
fed in ordinary ways the crop would have 
been of little worth. There are new prob- 
lems in farming each year and new solu- 
tions for them, and the farmer who applies 
his heart to wisdom aids in solving these 
questions as they come up, and turns the 
answers to practical use and betterment hus 
gained a po nt of van where he will hear 


the ‘‘ well done, faithful servant.”—John 

Gould, in N.'¥. Tribune, 

-. MAGNER’S- 

STANDARD HORSE BOOK 
By D. MAGNER 


The well-known authority op. 
Training, Educating, Taming 
and Treating Horses. 

CONTENTS 


4. The Horse, his- 
tory, breeds, etc. 
Explanations, in- 

















14. Miscellaneous Habits. 18. 
16. Teaching Tricks. 19. 
Equestrianing. 


17. Stables. : 20. Shocing. 
Four Entire Chapters Devoted to the 
DISEASES of HORSES and Their TREATMENT 


The author’s system of controlling and 
educating vicious and unmanageable 
horses reveals such startling results as to 
nave been the cause of yaewem Ba to the best 
students of the horse in the world and 
comprises secrets of priceless value which 
nad been taught by the author, only 
under an oath of se , at large prices, 
and are now for the first time given in 
this book. 
This volume teaches how, by the proper 
leading out and leading up of his faculties 
the colt becomes a useful horse. 
Hundreds of well-known men have ex- 
the opinion that Mr. Magner’s 
system is the best and most humane 
in existence. 
J. I. Case, owner of J. I. C. says: 
“This book ought to be understood by 
one who handles horses.’’ 
D. G. Sutherland, President Michigan 
State Veterinary Association, adds: 

“This book contains the most useful 
information to the owner of a horse that 
it has ever been my privilege to examine 
in any single volume or work.”’ a 
Large Quarto Volume; 638 Pages: over 
oue thousand illustrations. 

One 


Price alone, $2.50 postpaid. 
new subscription to the Massachu- 
setts Ploughman, one year, and 
Magner’s Standard Horse Book, 
$4.00. 


MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, 
3 State Street., Boston, Mass. 


Feeding and Watering. 
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‘The Man Without a Co 


_IN TWO VOLUMES. 
The most informing and universally entertaining book of reminiscences of public men and 
events published in many years. One ‘gets @ graphic idea of its scope when one 
realizes that it touches on nearly every prominent man and woman associated with 
the country’s social and political history from John Adams to President Roosevelt. 
It is profusely illustrated from rare prints, portraits and documents: 
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